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CAB Opens Feeder Line Hearing 

More than 100 airline representa- 
tives, route applicants and officials 
attend opening session in Washing- 
ton. 

☆ 


Navy Steps in at Brewster 

Government intervenes again in 
attempt to increase production; 
Bermuda contracts cancelled. 

☆ 


Number of Plane Types Cut 

Military commentator reports 
progress on limiting types of war- 
planes, and says all evidence to date 
shows at least one super-bomber is 
being rushed. 

☆ 


Airlines Facing Uncertainties 

Though great expansion looms in 
long-term future, airlines face more 
uncertainties than at any time in 
industry’s history; U. S. contracts 
being negotiated downward. 

☆ 


Trend Toward Heavier Planes 

Expansion of the attack phase of 
the air war is seen in the continued 
rise in airframe weight, production 
reports indicate. 

☆ 


Industry Sets Teamwork Example 

Chamber committee conference 
establishes foundation for develop- 
ment of strong aeronautical trade 
organization, executives declare. 

☆ 


EAL Seeks Latin-American Routes 

Files for extension of lines to 
Montreal, Mexico, Cuba and other 
Latin-American points; Colonial 
maps Canada-Nassau service. 


Frank F. Russell, general manager of the National Air- 
craft War Production Council, who was host to top 
executives of the nation’s major aircraft companies dur- 
ing last week’s special business meeting in Washington. 








This toast (and others like it) is frequently heard 
when American pilots and their crews return from 
difficult missions. It results from the stubborn 
dependability and unexcelled fighting qualities of 
American planes. This ability to absorb terrific 
punishment and continue to "dish it out” is told in 
daily news reports from all our fighting fronts. 
These reports are a tribute to the entire American 
Aviation Industry as well as to the brave men who 
fly the planes. We at Vickers are proud of the 
dependable performance of the Vickers Hydraulic 
Equipment that is used on the great majority of 
our country’s combat planes. 
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GEORGE MARSHALL — All soldier. Gen. 
Marshall has never been known particularly as 
a speaker, but reports from the closed sessions 
of the War Department Conference of Industry, 
Labor and Press Leaders say the General was 
sensational in his forthright, down-to-earth re- 
marks. He was given a rising ovation by the 
ordinarily unemotional top executives of the 
aircraft and other industries. Because of his 
self-effacing nature, it is sometimes forgotten 
that our air forces have made their tremendous 
strides under his command as Chief-of-Staff. 

MILITARY AND HOME FRONT LIAISON— 
We observed a couple of weeks ago that it was a 
dull week in Washington when a new agency 
wasn’t established. This week we give you the 
Joint Production Survey Committee, of four 
ranking Army and Navy officers. They will pro- 
vide machinery for coordination of the military 
and civilian branches of the government. The 
establishment of such a committee indicates, in 
part at least, that this sought-for coordination 
has not been present in the past or if it has 
been that it was not particularly effective. James 
F. Byrnes, war mobilization director, explained 
that “there must be closer cooperation between 
the military front and the home front.” 

INDUSTRY, LABOR, PRESS LEADERS — 
Byrnes’ comment may be the tip-off on this 
conference which brought aircraft and other 
executives to Washington to hear top-ranking 
military men outline their problems. Observers 
here looking for the real reason for the con- 
ference see a desire on the part of the govern- 
ment to cooperate more fully with industry. At 
the same time, it was emphasized that the pur- 
pose was not to give the leaders a pep-talk, not 
to exhort, but simply to give them a picture of 
what’s ahead. Then the visitors got a pep-talk. 

PRODUCTION AGAIN — The conferees heard 
that production was good, but had to be better. 
The aircraft manufacturers know this; they 
know that production is not as high as the gov - 
ernment would like to have it, and, as a matter 
of fact, it is not as high as the industry would 
like to see it. It is still good, however, and last 
reports had it that it was still getting better and 
that September plane production would top 
August’s all-time high. 

PLANE INSIGNIA — The new announcement 
that the red border enclosing the insignia for 
our warplanes has been replaced with a blue 
border, following by only a few weeks the adop- 
tion of the new insignia, set some Washington 


observers to making small bets on which would 
be changed next — the aircraft insignia, or naval 
regulations regarding uniforms. Both seem to 
be more or less in a state of flux. 

DESIGN CHANGES— This bugaboo of the 
aircraft producer which runs a close second to 
manpower in causes of production delay will 
ever be with the industry. Some changes in 
design are reported to be radical even in ac- 
cepted and established types. And there will be 
still more design changes when we really go 
after Japan, because of different operating con- 
ditions. For example, short-range bombers and 
fighters will have to give way to long-range 
types. 

NATIONAL SERVICE ACT— This issue still 
is not dead, despite other programs designed to 
help solve the manpower situation. While most 
officials are hopeful that the problem can be 
solved without a National Service Act, many of 
them admit privately that such an act a year 
ago would have been a good thing and would 
have advanced our production. Most military 
men want it, of course. Most manpower officials 
hesitate to advocate it and say that the request 
for such legislation must come from the White 

WEST COAST MANPOWER PROGRAM— 
Privately, neither labor nor management is very 
happy about the new program. Both groups 
would like to have been consulted on the plan. 
Management doesn’t like it because they see 
possibilities of contract cancellations. Labor 
doesn’t like it because they fear many people 
will be demoted from high to low rate jobs un- 
der the labor priority set-up. Matter of fact, no- 
body was too enthusiastic. Manpower officials 
have tried to assure both groups their fears are 
groundless. Both groups have said in effect — all 



GERMAN BOMBERS— Germany is said by 
military men to have somewhere between 1,000 
and 2,000 bombers, but the question is — where 
are they? Our air offensive in Germany has 
forced the Nazis to reduce drastically the cur- 
rent production of bombers, it’s true. And this 
step is encouraging because to military men it 
has only one meaning — Germany has given up 
hope of winning the war and is turning her 
every effort to keep from losing the war. 

JAP REPLACEMENTS— You have only to 
read the daily dispatches from the Pacific to 
know that the Nips are losing plenty of air- 
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craft. They always seem to come back with 
more. Just how they are replacing them is a 
question, but some airmen returning from the 
Pacific are of the opinion the Japs are scraping 
the bottom of the reserve barrel. 

JAP AIR STRENGTH ON UPGRADE— Re- 
ports that Jap air strength isn’t what it used to 
be doesn’t jibe with reports given the conference 
of industry leaders who were told that "in the 
air, Japanese strength is on the upgrade,” and 
that “both numerically and in quality of planes, 
the Jap air force is improving." In addition, the 
industry leaders were told, Japan’s pilot train- 
ing program has been stepped up to keep pace 
with the accelerated production schedule which 
accounts for the replacements. 

LABOR HOARDING? — Yes, says the Baruch 
report on manpower; some, say high WPB offi- 
cials. Look at the record says the West Coast 
aircraft industry, pointing to a 44 percent in- 
crease in production with only a 4 percent in- 
crease in employees during the first seven 
months of 1943, and, in addition, says the West 
Coast, “that’s a record of labor utilization, not 
hoarding or loafing. It’s a record of which air- 
craft employees can be and are proud." The de- 
bate probably will continue to rage on this 

DESIGN CHANGES AGAIN— WPB Chief 
Donald Nelson recently asked all aircraft plants 
to give him a report on definite reasons for any 
production lags. In the majority of cases, indus- 
try executives were able to provide unit figures 
on design changes that had held back the output 
of planes. 

KEY PERSONNEL — The Baruch manpower 
report, among other authorities, advocated the 
release from the Army of key aircraft plant per- 
sonnel. Thus far, nothing has been done along 
this line and action probably will be delayed 
further pending a clearing up of the whole man- 
power picture. 

COST PLUS FIXED FEE— It has been dis- 
closed that various procurement agencies have 
largely abandoned cost-plus fixed fee contracts 
in favor of plans which provide manufacturers 
with an incentive to reduce costs. It has been 
necessary, however, to retain the cost-plus con- 
tracting for some aircraft manufacturers where 
contractors don’t have sufficient capital to oper- 
ate on another basis. 

TRAVEL TROUBLE?— The WPB Operations 
Council sees a possible 33 percent reduction in 
necessary travel by business men to and from 
Washington, and, in addition, a drastic cut in 


their routine paper work as a result of a decen- 
tralization program under which thousands of 
application forms, formerly routed to WPB in 
Washington, will be processed in the field. 


NEW PUBLICATION— The War Production 
Board is going to issue a new publication — every 
four weeks — designed to aid business men and 
government officials in obtaining information on 
all products, materials and service handled by 
WPB. The publication, first issue of which will 
appear the first week in October, is titled “Prod- 
ucts and Priorities.” It will include, incidentally, 
all information formerly contained in “Priori- 
ties” and in “Product Assignments,” both of 
which will be discontinued. 

CANADIAN CARGO— There definitely are 
cargo airplanes in the Canadian aircraft produc- 
tion picture. Little can be said of them now ex- 
cept that a Canadian four-engine transport 
plane is being designed and that later this year 
production is to be started on a transoceanic 
cargo plane. The Observer will keep in touch 
with developments. 

PLANT DISPOSAL — Jesse Jones believes lo- 
cal business should get the first chance after the 
war to purchase the war plants now owned by 
the government throughout the nation. Jones 
definitely is of the opinion that the government 
should not manufacture products for civilian 
use. At the same time, he does not believe these 
plants should be sacrificed or junked. 

BRITISH AIRPORTS— Anybody who has 
been in England will tell you that it’s pretty 
hard to look far from 5,000 feet altitude without 
seeing four or five airports — they literally dot 
the English countryside. Some far-thinking 
Englishmen are beginning to wonder how they 
will dispose of the fighter and bomber bases 
with their installations when peace comes. Most 
of them have permanent concrete runways. 

NAVY INCENTIVE — The Navy is working out 
a new type of contract which provides a ceiling 
price and in addition a method for sharing cost 
savings between the contractor and the Navy. 
Its sponsors believe that it will ease renegoti- 
ation in many cases and permit earlier calcula- 
tion of final reports on war business. The Navy 
is said to have tried it out in a few cases and 
may soon extend it to its other contractors. 

* * * 

WPB HEADACHE — WPB, like several other 
government agencies, is wrestling with the na- 
tion's manpower problem, but unlike some of the 
others, WPB is having manpower trouble of its 
own. It has had scores of resignations. 
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Air Industry Leaders Thresh Out 
Problems in Washington Meeting 

Conference most vital four days for aircraft manufacturers since 
Pearl Harbor, Glenn L. Martin declares. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Leaders of the nation’s aircraft 
industry met in Washington last 
week to attack and solve their 
mutual problems at a series of 
meetings so vital that they were 
described by Glenn L. Martin as 
encompassing the four most im- 
portant days for the industry since 
Pearl Harbor. 

It was significant and impressive 
that the executive heads of the 
companies themselves participated 
in the sessions — two days at the 
War Department's conference of in- 
dustry, labor and press leaders and 
two days' meetings of the National 
Aircraft War Production council. 

► Outlook — There was a general 
feeling, expressed by several of the 
conferees, that the industry con- 
cluded its meetings with a more 
specific understanding of their 
problems and what the industry has 
to da to meet these problems. 

Most of the executives who at- 
tended the War Department meet- 
ings were strongly impressed with 
the seriousness and the size of the 
task which lies ahead and a realiza- 
tion that the government has a dif- 
ficult task in convincing the home 
front that the war is not yet won 
and that the nation may have some 
severe set-backs and heavy losses in 
men and materiel before final vic- 
tory is achieved. Some said there 
was evidence of socalled “Peace- 
Jitters” among some of their em- 
ployees and cited this as one of the 
causes of labor turnover. 

► News Conference — With Lawrence 
D. Bell, head of Bell Aircraft, and 
president of both the National Air- 
craft War Production Council and 
the East Coast Council, presiding, 
the company heads sat together at 
a table and laid themselves open in 
a free-for-all questioning at a 
unique news conference. 

Seldom, if ever, has any industry 


presented such a united front of the 
men who actually make policy and 
operate the industry. There was not 
an industry leader who had not 
expressed himself in answer to 
newsmen's questions before the 
conference was over. 

► Manpower Problem — T. Claude 
Ryan, head of Ryan Aeronautical, 
and president of the West Coast 
Council, said that unless steps are 
taken to meet mutual problems, the 
industry cannot meet the stagger- 
ing production schedules set for it. 
The industry needs between 400,000 
and 500,000 new employees to meet 
this schedule and at the present rate 
of turnover it means that 1,700,000 
persons will have to be hired. 

Manpower, of course, is the No. 1 
problem. West Coast executives 
said the government’s new program 


for the Pacific Coast had not been in 
operation long enough to judge its 
effectiveness. Bell commented that 
a similar plan in Buffalo was of no 
particular aid to the aircraft indus- 
try, although it did pull heavy in- 
dustry out of a bad hole. 

> Labor Hoarding — Commenting on 
charges of labor hoarding leveled 
against the industry, J. Carleton 
Ward, Jr., of Fairchild, pointed out 
that design changes and changes in 
models resulted in periods of read- 
justment of labor and that there 
might be some substance to the 
allegations, not as hoarding, but as 
to utilization caused by design 
changes and other factors coincident 
with wartime production. 

Donald Douglas, head of Douglas 
Aircraft, in commenting on labor 
hoarding, noted that since January, 
1940, there had been an increase in 
production on the West Coast of 
4,260 percent by weight and that 
during the same period there had 
been a personnel increase of 933 
percent. 

► Comparisons — On a basis of 100 
workers, Douglas made these com- 
parisons between October, 1940, and 
July, 1943. In 1940, he said, it took 
100 men to build an attack bomber; 


OWI to Report Airlines’ War Work 


The Office of War Information 
has approved a proposal to report 
fully, for the first time, the do- 
mestic airlines' war contract 
work. Washington observers be- 
lieve this will result in easing the 
drastic censorship which the Air 
Transport Command has clamped 
on airline activities. 

I An editorial in Aviation News 
| Aug. 16 brought about OWI's de- 
cision. Titled “Let the People 
| Know," the editorial cited ATC's 
persistent unwillingness to allow 
any individual line to be men- 
tioned in connection with any war 
contract. It urged that OWI “pre- 
pare a complete and factual sum- 
mary of what the airlines have 
done, line by line, and bring the 
people up to date.” 

In a letter to the presidents of 


the domestic lines, announcing the 
decision, a representative of the 
OWI News Bureau wrote: 

“The Office of War Information 
proposes to report on contributions ] 
of commercial airlines to the war. 
Robert Wood of Aviation News 
tells me that you can supply de- I 
tails of your own line’s activities. , 
We would like to have as much as j 

“We believe that enough can be 
told to give an adequate idea of the 
part the airlines are playing. After | 
the report is finished, we shall 
check with you. All material will 
clear through the armed services 
before publications. Could I ex- 
pect to hear from you within two 
weeks?” 

It is understood that photographs 
will be released with the report. 
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now nine workers build it; in 1940, 
100 men built an interceptor; now 
five build it; in 1940, 100 men built 
a medium bomber; now 10 build 

The question of incentive pay- 
ments was discussed, with the gen- 
eral opinion being that such plans 
were difficult to apply to the air- 
craft industry, that while produc- 
tion probably could be increased, it 
was first necessary — and almost im- 
possible — to find a sound yardstick 
for measuring and to work out a 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 
started last week to dig for the facts 
on which it will base its considera- 
tion of the need for local, feeder 
and pickup services. 

First to testify was Charles I. 
Stanton, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator. Admittedly optimistic 
about the ability of airlines to pro- 
vide mass short distance service at 
costs comparable to intermediate 
and long distance service, he said 
he was concerned about their 
ability to provide short distance 
service with sufficient time ad- 


plan fair and equitable to all and 
acceptable to labor as well. 

► Post-War Plans — Bell was asked 
what the industry is doing about 
post-war plans. He replied: “I 

don’t know what the other com- 
panies are doing, but we’re not do- 
ing a damn thing. It’s all we can do 
to build the airplanes we have to 
build now.” 

On the basis of present produc- 
tion scheduling, the industry in 1944 
will be producing at an annual dol- 
lar volume rate of $40,000,000,000. 


vantage over other service to attract 
patrons in large volume. 

► Forecasts Shorter Runs — He fore- 
short distance services, and inten- 
sive development of the market for 
mass short distance travel between 
large metropolitan populations, per- 
haps by multiple airports at such 
centers. 

There is need, Stanton asserted, 
for a plane designed specifically for 
short range operation, with particu- 
lar attention to minimize time lost 
in making a stop. He was skeptical 


of the helicopter as a mass transport 
plane, and predicted many years 
would be required to obtain large 
machines of this type. 

The administrator dwelt largely 
on air passenger traffic, assuming 
that population, distance and serv- 
ice factors will affect mail, express 
and freight traffic in the same gen- 
eral way. Foreseeing development 
of the pickup system for mail, es- 
pecially, he said postal policy 
should aim at transmission of every 
letter by air without surcharge 
whenever delivery can be advanced 
thereby. 

► Three-Way Classification — He sug- 
gested consideration of a three-way 
classification of air services: Major 
transcontinental services, those de- 
signed for smaller cities between 
large cities, and third class service 
extending spoke-wise from a large 
city to serve one or a series of small 
cities, without a large terminal city. 
Stanton estimated that for an air 
transportation system to serve over 
80,000,000 people, including more 
than 90 percent of the urban popu- 
lation, cost for airport construction 
and improvement would run $215,- 
000,000, and installations another 
$12,000,000. 

Raymond W. Stough, director of 
the board's Economic Bureau, pre- 
sented a detailed statement in which 
he made the points that no clear cut 
distinction exists between feeder 
and trunk line services, and that the 
real issues are whether the public 


Board Opens Feeder Hearings; 
Stanton Sees Mass Air Transport 

CAB is seen as first government regulatory body to control a 
transportation system still in development stage. 



CAB OPENS FEEDER LINE INVESTIGATION: 

More than 100 airline representatives, route applicants, 
aeronautical association officials and manufacturers’ 
agents were present as the Civil Aeronautics Board 
opened its investigation of the local, feeder and pickup 
service situation in Washington last week. First wit- 
ness, extreme right in crowd picture, was Charles I. 
Stanton, Civil Aeronautics Administrator. On hand at 


the starting session ( group picture ) were ( left to 
right): C. Edward Leasure, chief examiner; William J. 
Madden, examiner; L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the 
board; V. R. Grundman ( standing ) public counsel, and 
Albert F. Beitel, examiner who, with Madden, is con- 
ducting the investigation. The hearings are continu- 
ing. 
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convenience and necessity requires 
service and how that requirement 
will be satisfied. 

Need for a broad proceeding to 
consider those matters, he said, 
arose out of the numerous proposals 
for new services presented to the 
board, and the “substantial increase 
necessary in government aid for the 
operation of those services.” 

► Safety Regulations — Manufactur- 
ers and other technicians, Stough 
said, have the responsibility of ef- 
fecting improvements to enhance 
the economic position of air trans- 
portation. John M. Chamberlain, 
assistant director of the Safety Bu- 
reau, presented an outline of safety 
regulations. Representatives of state 
aviation groups in Tennessee, West 
Virginia and Alabama testified. In 
launching the investigation, Chair- 
man L. Welch Pogue described it as 
a general exchange of views and 
data. Additional significance was 
seen by some, however, in the 
board’s unique position as a govern- 
ment agency controlling a mode of 
transportation yet in its early de- 
velopment. 

This circumstance led some ob- 
servers to express hope that the 
board will reserve its conclusions 
until it has fully developed a gen- 
eral policy toward this type of serv- 
ice. Others in official CAB circles, 
however, hoped for early findings to 
permit rapid consideration of pend- 
ing applications. 

Airlines Decide on 
Pqst-War Ad Theme 

AT A members convene, meet with 

GAB, study adoption of mechan- 
ics’ wage scale. 

A new note in airline advertising 
is about to be sounded by Air Trans- 
port Association members, as the re- 
sult of the latest meeting of the 
board of directors. 

The need for acquainting the pub- 
lic in detail with what the present 
commercial operators think they 
will be able to do for post-war 
America was brought up by Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker of Eastern, and 
the other members of the board — 
only W. A. Patterson of United was 
absent — agreed something should be 
done along lines of an educational 
program. The matter was discussed 
in connection with ATA’s advertis- 
ing budget. 

After the session, the directors 
met as a group with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to discuss general 
aviation problems. Later some of 
them went to New York to talk over 


the dissolution of the Airlines War 
Training Institute, now in prospect. 

As a result of the ATA board 
meeting, further sessions were held 
last week to discuss mechanics’ 
wages. A recent application by 
twelve airlines to increase the pay 


Eastern Air Lines, encouraged by 
the recent welcome given by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to applica- 
tions for routes between the Amer- 
icas, has applied for extension of its 
facilities from Montreal to Mexico, 
Cuba, and on into South America. 
At the same time, it asked for an 
extensive expansion of its domestic 

Eddie Rickenbacker, Eastern’s 
president, told the board in a letter 
accompanying the applications that 
EAL’s purpose was “to bring the 
people in the great cities in North 
America, Central America, South 
America and the Caribbean within 
24 hours or less travel time of each 
other. 

► Through Heart of Continent — The 
proposed South American routes 
would go “straight through the 
heart” of the continent, avoiding the 
“roundabout traditional shore line 
routes.” 

Rickenbacker said he saw no rea- 
son why the war should stand in the 
way of a “complete and immediate 
overhauling” of commercial air 
transport arrangements in and be- 
tween the Americas. On the con- 
trary, he suggested, the war has 
drawn the people of the Americas 
together. 

► Post-war Plans — Furthermore, he 
emphasized that aviation’s peace- 
time program must be “ushered in 
and well under way” at war’s end, 
if the public is to benefit to the high- 
est extent from military expendi- 
tures for aviation and opportunities 
are to be provided for air-trained 
young men. 

“We propose,” Rickenbacker wrote 
the board, “to develop to the limit 
in both our domestic and interna- 
tional operations all forms of traffic 
— passengers, mail and cargo— in all 
types of service, from local or so- 
called feeder service to the fast in- 
ternational express. Only by such a 
program can aviation achieve its 
destiny and the industry meet its 


of their mechanics was rejected on 
grounds it would be contrary to the 
President's hold-the-line order. 
Without the increase, airline spokes- 
men say, mechanics are being lost 
to other industry, particularly in the 
New York area. 


public obligations.” 

► Nassau-Canada Route — Colonial 
Airways’ President, Sigmund Janas, 
announced at Miami that the line 
was filing for a new route to connect 
Nassau and Canada. Colonial, which 
operates between New York and 
Montreal, would use four-engine 
planes and go south to Nassau via 
Atlantic City, Norfolk, Wilmington, 
N. C., Savannah, Jacksonville and 
Miami. 

Meanwhile United Air Lines an- 
nounced plans to add St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Detroit and other mid- 
west industrial cities to its network. 
It proposed to operate from the co- 
terminals of Detroit and Cleveland 
to Toledo, Fort Wayne, Muncie, An- 
derson, Indianapolis, Terre Haute 
and St. Louis, and from there to 
Omaha. St. Louis to Omaha flights 
would be non-stop, and one service 
would be non-stop from Toledo to 
St. Louis. The company previously 
requested an operation from Chicago 
to Detroit and Newark-New York 
directly and by way of intermediate 

► Matson Line Files — A new note 
was injected in the most recent 
group of applications submitted 
when the Matson Navigation Co. 
filed for four air transport services 
over its steamship routes, between 
Honolulu and Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. William 
P. Roth, president, said the proposal 
was a departure from the question 
of ownership or operation of “air 
companies” by other means. 

No subsidy was requested, and no 
limitation suggested on the issuance 
of certificates. Roth described it as 
a plea for the right to serve the 
public and shippers "with the best 
possible means through an inte- 
grated transport operation.” 

► Cunard White Star — He cited this 
company as an example of foreign 
steamship companies intending to 
utilize aircraft in international trade 
after the war. 


Eastern Seeks To Extend Routes to 
Montreal, Mexico, South America 

Rickenbacker also files application for extensive expansion of 
domestic lines; Colonial maps Canada-Nassau air link. 
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Navy Intervenes Again at Brewster 
In Attempt To Boost Production 

Company ordered to concentrate on Corsair production and drop 
all work on ill-fated Bermuda dive bomber. 


All Brewster Aeronautical Cor- 
poration contracts for all its ver- 
sions of the SB2A (Bermuda) dive- 
bomber have been canceled and the 
company is directed by the Navy to 
concentrate on the Corsair shipboard 
fighter, which it calls F3A. Vought’s 
symbol is F4U and Goodyear's is 
FG-1. 

Informed quarters said without 
reservation that the Navy is placing 
its own management in the Brewster 
plants. Senator Truman, head of the 
special war investigating committee 
which bears his name, had just 
threatened to expose the company's 
Johnsville (Pa.) plant for ineffi- 
ciency. He said conditions there 
were “extremely bad": that the 
plant was producing “practically 
nothing.” 

► Labor and VVLB Blamed — Produc- 
tion troubles at Brewster are at- 
tributed to organized labor, and the 
National War Labor Board for fail- 
ure to pass on a proposed new labor 
contract. The management charges 
CIO in reality was operating the 
Johnsville plant for its own politi- 
cal ambitions. Labor troubles have 


figured largely in Brewster’s diffi- 
culties for several years. 

Navy will lay out and command 
the production program. No official 
statement was made on the Brewster 
situation. All information came from 
Capitol Hill and private sources. 

► Navy Commands Production — It 
was reported the management by 
Henry J. Kaiser, Chairman of the 
Board, and Frederick Riebel, Jr., 
President, was not removed but the 
Navy will lay out and command the 
production program. An official 
statement by the Navy Department 
reported only the switch to the 
Corsair. 

► Production at Low Level — Official 
records, examined by Aviation 
News, show Brewster production 
amazingly low in 1941. 1942, and 
1943. The company manufactured 
the Buffalo until April, 1942. 

The SB2A dive-bomber, made in 
three slightly varying versions for 
the Army, Navy, and the British, is 
cut out because Navy feels the 
Grumman Wildcat is much better 
and wants all the Corsairs it can 
get. Army’s version of the Brewster 


dive-bomber, called the A-34, is 
very little used. 

Radio on Life Rafts 

Set on planes making water flights 
transmits SOS signals automati- 
cally for flyers lost at sea. 

The Army's “Gibson Girl” radio 
has been adopted as standard equip- 
ment on all Air Force planes making 
water flights. It is an automatic 
transmitter, pre-tuned to the inter- 
national distress frequency, and an 
SOS can be sent out by merely turn- 



ing a crank. When more than one 
receiving station picks up the call 
for help, the position of the sur- 
vivor can be determined by triangu- 
lation. The set weighs about 35 lb., 
is unsinkable, and is packed in a 
bright yellow bag which can be 
identified readily on the water sur- 

Two methods of raising the 300- 
ft. wire aerial are available — a col- 
lapsible box kite for use in windy 
weather, and two rubber balloons 
filled from hydrogen generators to 
be used when there is no wind. 

► Morse Code on Set — Regular mes- 
sages can be sent by means of a but- 
ton on the face of the set, and for 
those who are not familiar with 
radio dots and dashes, the Morse 
Code is printed on top of the set. A 
lamp, which can be powered by 
turning a crank, is also part of the 
equipment. 

The keying mechanism is an im- 
portant development; the antenna- 
raising devices (the kite and bal- 
loons) give much greater range; and 
the hydrogen generators cut down 
the time required for balloon infla- 
tion by 75 percent. Radio engineers 
have declared this device greatly 
superior to similar apparatus in use 
by the Axis Nations. 



Aeronca Aircraft Corp., lightplane company, has joined the subcontractors’ 
list for the Boeing Flying Fortress and industry officials are shown inspect- 
ing the first elevator to come off the new line. Left to right: Victor Seeley, 
general supervisor of outside inspection at Bell Aircraft; Val Baltz, plant 
superintendent at Aeronca; E. Schmidt, aircraft tool inspector at Bell; John 
Friedlander, executive vice-president of Aeronca; C. R. Likins, district 
supervisor of outside inspection for Bell, and Russell Ebert, tool erection 
manager. Bell Aircraft. 
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DPC Issues New 
Air Plant Contracts 

Brewster, Bendix, United and 

Reynolds arrangements for expan- 

Defense Plant Corp. has an- 
nounced execution of a contract with 
Bendix Aviation Corp. for equip- 
ment and machinery at a plant in 
New York at a cost of about $250,- 
000, while contracts with Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp. provided for 
additional facilities at a plant in 
Pennsylvania to cost $160,000, and 
with United Aircraft Corp. for addi- 
tional equipment at a plant in Con- 
necticut to cost $880,000. This re- 
sults in an over-all commitment 
with the former of approximately 
$8,200,000 and with the latter of 
about $12,350,000. 

► Defense Plant Corp. has authorized 
construction and equipment of a 
plant in Tennessee to proceed at a 
cost of approximately $16,500,000. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., 
will operate the facilities, with the 
title remaining in DPC. 

► War Department awarded con- 
tracts for construction of apron, 
taxiway and temporary frame build- 
ing at a field in St. Clair Co., 111., to 
cost about $20,000; for drainage for 
runways and taxiways in Jefferson 
Co., Ala., to cost about $200,000; for 
drainage for additional taxi strips at 
a field in Montgomery Co., Ala., to 
cost around $20,000: and for the 
sealing of runways at a field in New 
Hanover Co., N. C., to cost $20,000. 

► WPB’s General Limitation Order 
L-313 provides that after March 1, 
1944, production of aircraft plumb- 
ing fittings will be completely stand- 
ardized in accordance with directives 
issued by the armed services. Only 
exceptions to the order standard- 


izing the fittings, which are used for 
the connection of tubing, hose or 
pipe installed in the assembly of 
aircraft and aircraft components for 
the purpose of making a fluid-tight 
joint, are: (I) direct purchases by 
the AAF or the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics; (2) authorization from 
the Aircraft Scheduling Unit, in 
quantities and specifications set forth 
in the authorization; (3) non-metal - 
lic aircraft plumbing fixtures; and 
(4) for maintenance in planes deliv- 
ered prior to the order and not 
standardized. 

► Brewster Aeronautical Corp. and 
Local 365 of the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers have been ordered 
by National War Labor Board to 
sign a collective bargaining agree- 
ment for the four Brewster plants 
on points to which they have agreed 
and to negotiate a separate agree- 
ment covering plant guards. 

The order sets up a separate bar- 
gaining unit for the guards and pro- 
vides that the guards, who are vol- 
untary members of the Coast Guard, 
shall be subject to orders of the 
Navy Department for the duration. 

William H. Davis, NWLB chair- 
man, said the order supersedes the 
provisions of any other contract be- 
tween the company and the union 
with respect to seniority rights of 
the guards. 

Streett Transferred 

The AAF’s heavy bombardment 
groups of the Second Air Force will 
be under the command of Maj. Gen. 
St. Clair Streett, who formerly com- 
manded the Third Air Force at Tam- 
pa , Fla. General Streett’s new 
assignment puts him in charge of 
the Colorado Springs, Colo., base 
succeeding Maj. Gen. Davenport 
Johnson, who was transferred to the 
Alaskan theater. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


► The life story of Tom M. Girdler, 
board chairman of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., will be published 
this month by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Boyden Sparks has collaborated on 
the story, which will be called “Boot- 

► Bellanca Aircraft Corp. resumes ad- 
vertising with the first of a series of 
advertisements to run in aviation 
papers appearing this month. Designed 
to put the Bellanca name before the 
flying and buying public, the com- 
pany is eyeing the post-war market. 
In the first ad, attention is brought to 
the fact that the first non-stop flight 
to Berlin was in 1927 when Clarence 
Chamberlain flew a Bellanca cabin 
monoplane from Long Island to Ger- 
many. “Today, the Bellanca tradition 
marches on in the production of the 
AT-21-BL gunnery crew trainer [for 
the AAF1,” says the ad. 

► Continuing on emotional appeal 
from incidents in the 30-odd plants of 
Bendix Corp., the second of this new 
series of ads portrayed the intensity 
of a Bendix worker’s interest in mak- 
ing emergency transmitters for life 
rafts. Entitled “Identification of 
American Anger,” the ad appears in 
38 major newspapers of 25 cities. This 
newspaper series supplements the 
current national magazine campaign 
on “The Invisible Crew" of Bendix, 
plus additional campaigns in a size- 
able list of trade and technical papers. 
Paul Munroe and George Enzinger 
are handling the account for Bu- 
chanan & Co., New York. 

► Edith Juell, member of the public- 
relations staff of Transcontinental & 
Western Air for the past two years, 
has been promoted to cooperative ad- 
vertising manager, in charge of ad- 
vertising, promotion and tie-ups. Miss 
Juell was the first woman employed 
by TWA as a reservations representa- 
tive in 1940. 



U. S. FLIES WOUNDED BACK HOME: 

Air transportation of battle casualties has assumed 
proportions believed impossible be/ore the war began. 
Both the Army and Navy are using planes for this pur- 
pose on all battle fronts and have thus cut deaths from 


wounds to a low rate. Many wounded soldiers are 
being flown back to the U. S. by the Air Transport 
Command for hospitalization regularly. Shown is a 
Navy Douglas transport at a South Pacific island. 
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Manpower Turnover 
Hits New High Mark 

Quit rate for industry 3.94 per 

100 for men, 7.26 for women. 

Labor turnover, a prime prob- 
lem in the aircraft industry's man- 
power troubles, hit a new high in 
war industries in July. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
quit rate in the aircraft industry for 
the month was 3.94 per 100 work- 
ers among men and 7.26 among 
women. In aircraft parts, the rate 
for men was 3.14; for women 6.00. 

The figures were not broken down 
on a geographical basis and it was 
not possible to determine whether 
the turnover rate was larger in con- 
gested areas compared with less con- 
gested sections. 

► Lower in War Industries — The quit 
rate was generally lower in war in- 
dustries than in others and as high 
as the rate was among women in the 
aircraft industry, the rate was still 
higher in such industries as small 
arms and ammunition, firearms, 
aluminum and magnesium smelting 
and refining, non-ferrous metals and 
shipbuilding and repairs. 

The quit rate for men in the air- 
craft industry was exceeded by the 
rate in small arms and ammunition, 
guns, howitzers, mortars, tanks, 
aluminum and magnesium smelting 
and refining, non-ferrous metals and 
shipbuilding and repairs, the latter 
6.62 per hundred for men workers. 

Workers’ Morale 
Group Set Upin Canada 

Nation-wide organization to tac- 
kle aircraft employee problems. 

The Canadian government has set 
up an Aircraft Industry Relations 
Committee “to build up and main- 
tain morale of all workers in the 
industry.” 

This nation-wide personnel or- 
ganization for the Canadian aircraft 
industry is tackling such problems 
as employee relations, women’s work 
clothes, suggestion boxes and award 
plans, war and instructional film 
distribution, public relations and 
other related subjects. 

1 Headed by Labell — J. Edouard La- 
bell, president of Canadian Vickers, 
Ltd., is head of the committee, 
whose directors are W. L. Bayer, 
president, Noorduyn Aviation, Ltd.: 
David Boyd, general manager, Vic- 
tory Aircraft Ltd.; H. M. Pasmore, 
president, Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd.; 
and James Young, president. Cana- 


dian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 

The committee has 32 company 
members, and interest in the organi- 
zation in the United States is evi- 
denced by the number of inquiries 
received at headquarters in Toronto. 

New Airport Work 

WPB announces reinstatement of 
the CAA airport project at Olney, 
Tex., to cost $846,000. The project 
was requested by the Army or Navy. 
Three flight strips, to be built by the 
Public Roads Administration along- 
side highways also have been con- 
tinued. They are: Churchill, Nev., 
to cost $462,000; Amedee, Calif., to 
cost $490,000; and Battle Mountain, 
Nev., to cost $492,000. 



CYLINDER LAPPER: 

Louis Trainor, American Airlines' 
machine shop foreman at Washing- 
ton National Airport, built this cyl- 
inder lapping machine to give a 
high polish to cylinder walls. Small 
bench models are in operation else- 
where, American says. Trainor made 
his machine from material available 
in his shop. It requires about 3 min. 
for the lapping operation; an extra 
3 min., the airline feels, gives im- 
provement in maintenance methods 
and added strength and durability. 
(After the cylinder has been thor- 
oughly inspected for flaws, it is fixed 
to the stand, the switch turned on, 
and the round lapper moves up and 
down inside the cylinder, giving it 
a highly polished, smooth surface.) 


Crawford Warns Need 
To Up Output 45% 

NAM chief blames absenteeism, 
strikes, inefficiency for war pro- 
duction lag. 

Sharp increases in monthly pro- 
duction of war goods including air- 
craft are necessary to meet com- 
mitments to the armed forces for 
this year, according to Frederick C. 
Crawford, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Crawford, who is head of Thomp- 
son Products, of Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of airplane parts, said air- 
craft production must be stepped 
up 45 percent “over what we’ve 
been turning out.” 

► Production Handicaps — He listed 
four factors which he said were 
hampering war production — “too 
much individual inefficiency and 
failure to do the fullest possible 
day’s work; too much labor turn- 
over; absenteeism; altogether too 
many — and I say one is too many — 
strikes and slowdowns.” 

► No Buck Passing — Crawford em- 
phasized that he was “not trying to 
pass the buck to labor,” and added 
that “management has got to do a 
better job and government has got 
to do a better job than it has been 
doing.” 

He said that “what we must do 
is produce more with what we have 
and that’s up to the workingman. 
It's up to management to use every 
minute of every man’s day where 
it will be most effective in turning 
out the goods that we must have." 

Teletype Selector 

CAA developing device which 

sorts messages for various centers. 

An automatic reader which sorts 
teletype messages to a given air 
traffic control center, saving man- 
power and paper, is being developed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

► Relays Do Work — Suggested by 
George S. Porter, senior airway con- 
troller at CAA’s Washington center, 
the mechanism consists of a series of 
relays which select messages at their 
destination, eliminating the neces- 
sity of assigning a man to watch the 
teletype and throw away communi- 
cations to other centers on the same 
circuit. 

Eighty-four percent of the mes- 
sages passing over the two teletype 
circuits into the Washington center, 
it is said, have no bearing on flights 
in and out of the capital. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Number of Plane Types Cut; 

One Super-Bomber Is Rushed 

Specially preferred warplane models comprise more than half 
of August production weight; various groupings get priorities. 


Recent official aircraft production 
reports have emphasized the fact 
that types of planes "most urgently 
needed by the armed forces” are 
gaining in the overall picture. Out- 
put of such types has been doubled 
within the past five months. Put 
another way, the specially preferred 
types made up one-half of the total 
monthly weight of aircraft produc- 
tion in August, as compared with 
one quarter a year ago. Units to- 
taled 7,612, 3 percent above July as 
against a scheduled 8,000. 

This means that at last, after bat- 
tle experience of practically all 
models, the armed forces have been 
able to cut down the number of 
types of planes to be turned out by 
the aircraft industry, concentrating 
on the best types and the ones most 
suitable for the strategy and tactics 
that lie ahead. This is most impor- 
tant from a materials allocation 
point of view, and the fact that for 
some time our planes have been 
divided into groups with varying de- 
grees of priority has been a definite 
help in getting out the most needed 
stuff. The list is flexible, and items 
with top priority six months ago, 
may be dropped farther down as the 
situation changes. 

► Top Preference Groups — It is well 
understood that the top-preference 
groups, in addition to a few experi- 
mental models, which while highly 
important do not require large quan- 
tities of materials, include the 
Fortress and Liberator heavy bomb- 
ers now in pooled production, a su- 
per-bomber which has been referred 
to in general terms by various offi- 
cials during the past few months, a 
couple of crack Army Air fighters, 
and Naval fighters and bombers. 

In numbers, according to the 
strategy of greatly accelerated action 
in the Pacific, the Naval combat 
planes are in the fastest growing 
class of all. The heavy bombers, 
despite Boeing’s difficulties in Seat- 
tle, continue their monthly overall 


gains as newer units in the B-17 and 
B-24 pools hit their stride. The 
Lockheed Lightnings, with more 


powerful Allison engines, giving 
faster climb, and longer range for 
bomber escort missions, are coming 
off faster than ever from the mech- 
anized assembly lines set up last 
spring, and the Mustang P-51B, with 
the new Packard Merlin engines 
coming along in quantity, has also 
shown a substantial gain in the past 
few weeks. 

► Fewer Models Used — As to fewer 
types the picture seems to look like 
this: For many reasons at the outset 
of the Air Force expansion program, 
at least two and sometimes three or 
four models of each major type were 
rushed through the testing period 
and thrown into operations as rap- 
idly as possible. One exception was 
the light or attack bomber class. The 
Douglas DB-7, improved as the 


LATEST CARRIER NEWS PHOTOS: 

From the British and U.S. Navies come these news photos from aboard 
aircraft carriers. The action shot shows a Grumman Hellcat pilot getting 
the flag for a takeoff, while the carrier’s crew watch from above. The Brit- 
ish photo, showing an old Swordfish going down the “lift” while another 
craft and its crew wait, is believed to be the first picture taken on the deck 
of one of the scores of new escort or pocket carriers. Narrow width of these 
platforms can be noted. 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT JUST HIT THIS "FORTRESS": 

This remarkable picture released by the AAF shows a B-17 which has just 
been hit by flak after dropping its bombs on Naples. “A portion of the 
wing has been blown off, and concussion from the flak burst has turned the 
ship completely over,” the AAF says. "Despite the serious destruction suf- 
fered, the sturdy plane managed to level off 1,500 ft. lower, and five para- 
chutes were seen to open.” 


A-20B and later variations, turned 
out to be such a widely successful 
and versatile airplane, a great favo- 
rite on many fronts, that it became 
standard for the class, though even- 
tually it will be replaced by an im- 
proved version, the A-26. 

For medium bombers the B-25 
Mitchell and B-26 Marauder were 
outstanding in their class, their only 
real rival anywhere being the im- 
proved Dornier 217 E2. a machine, 
however, which has only seen lim- 
ited service, as contrasted with the 
Mitchell, for example, which has 
been in successful operation on 
every fighting front, including Rus- 
sia. With peak production at North 
American-Kansas City approaching, 
this factory alone will soon be pro- 
ducing more medium bombers than 
any other factory in the world. 

The Marauder has proved a fast, 
hard-hitting ship in New Guinea, 
Africa and England, and its pilots 
swear by it. However, production 
is likely to be tapered off so that the 
important facilities in Baltimore and 
Omaha may be used for urgently 
required items in the top-preference 
group, in which no medium bomb- 
ers have a place. 

► Heavy Bombers Improved — In the 
heavy bomber class especially has 
the wisdom of two first-class entries 
been justified. The Fortress and 
Liberator are easily the world's best 
long-range day bombers, and we 
need all we can get of both of them. 
The Fortress is being concentrated 
in England, and the Liberator in the 
Mediterranean, Asia and the Pacific, 
its extra few hundred miles’ range 
giving it an advantage in those areas. 

It is too early to be certain, but 
present evidence indicates that all- 
out efforts are being made to get one 
super-bomber into operation as rap- 
idly as possible, rather than two. A 
substantial pool of several factories, 
most of them inland, is beginning to 
click. Gen. Arnold’s recent descrip- 
tion of the bomber of the “near fu- 
ture” is certainly intriguing. Half 
a carload of bombs: multiple-gun 
power turrets controllable from 
sighting stations; compensating 
sights for firing at fast-moving aerial 
targets: “eyes” to guide it to its 
target at night or in any kind of 
weather, and to detect the approach 
and follow the course of interceptor 
fighters; and possible use of new 
types of bombs, and cannon which 
will operate on a new principle. This 
will be Air Power. 


AIR WAR REVIEW— In one of the 
greatest operations of the crushing 
Allied air offensive, clouds of bomb- 


ers and fighters swarmed over the 
English channel to strike at widely- 
separated targets. Layer upon layer 
of warplanes took part in the attack, 
at altitudes from 1,000 to 30,000 ft. 

Indications that Germany may be 
facing a winter aerial assault from 
the Mediterranean area, surpassing 
perhaps the blows from Britain, 
were seen in the transfer of Liber- 
ator bomber squadrons from Eng- 
land to the North African theater. 

Previously operating with the 
British-based U. S. Eighth Air 
Force, the B-24’s joined .the North- 
west African Air Force's* and imme- 
diately moved toJfhe attack on the 
Corsican harbor of Bastia and the 
Italian mainland city of; Leghorn, 
leaving troop-crowded German ves- 
sels and other small craft aflame. 

► Giant Air Pincers — Lieut. G<5n. 
Carl A. Spaatz now has in his North- 
west African Air Forces a heavy 
bomber force unequaled in any the- 
ater except the home-based Royal 
Air Force fleets in England. With 
fall weather beginning to hamper 
operations from Britain, new blows, 
mightier than ever, may hit the Axis 
from the Mediterranean 

► Hanover Pounded — Hanover, on 
the key Berlin-Cologne four-track, 


east-west rail line and site of Ger- 
many’s largest rubber works and big 
locomotive and tank plants, was on 
the list as was Emden, North Sea 
port and naval base; Oldenburg, im- 
portant military and communications 
center; Nantes, French Atlantic port 
and key submarine base; Cannes- 
Leucon, coastal air base; Beauvais, 
French air base; Brest, air base; 
Conches, air base 60 miles west of 
Paris, and other air bases in north- 
west Germany and France. 

► Supply Road Blasted — Main target 
in the Madang sector, northwest of 
Finschhafen, was the Nip’s coastal 
supply road. These planes, bombers 
with fighter escorts, met no enemy 
air opposition, attesting to the ef- 
fectiveness of recent raids on enemy 
airdromes around Wewak. 

► Burma Bases Raided — Operations 
against the Japs in Burma have been 
stepped up since the end of the mon- 
soon season and the R.A.F. and the 
U.S. 10th Air Force with' two main 
objectives, both achieved: to prevent 
the Japs from using bases in Burma 
for attacks on India and to prevent 
them from exploiting Burma for the 
benefit of their general war effort. 

The entire raid was concentrated 
on trackage and terminals. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Canada Reveals Air Developments 
Long on Military Secrets List 

Comment on molded plywood’s adaptation to plane fuselages 
and tests of Anson twin-engine bomber trainer released by Na- 
tional Research Council. 

By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Long on the military secrets list, 
some of the experiments which have 
been carried on at the Canadian gov- 
ernment-owned National Research 
Council at Ottawa, are now disclosed. 

Many aeronautical problems have 
been solved and others are under in- 
vestigation at the council where 
wartime research problems have 
centered in Canada since war began. 

Molded plywood for aircraft has 
been one of the major topics of re- 
search and investigations and tests 
include the design and construction 
in molded plywood of the Anson 
twin-engine bomber, employed 
widely in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. 

► Results in Production — Results of 
the experiments are now being 
translated into production of the 
Anson V by the aircraft subsidiary 
of an old farm implement company, 
Cockshutt Moulded Aircraft, Ltd., 
subsidiary of the Cockshutt Plow 
Co., of Brantford, Ont. 

The company makes Anson fuse- 
lages under contract for the govern- 
ment-owned Federal Aircraft, Ltd., 
using Canadian red pine and im- 
ported poplar veneers. The re-de- 
sign of the Anson fuselage to molded 
plywood has been an important fac- 
tor in Canada’s aircraft program, re- 
ducing time of construction of the 
fuselage as well as final assembly of 
the aircraft. 

(Cockshutt Moulded Aircraft, Ltd. , 
was established in the summer of 
1942, after the parent company had 
done subcontracting for Federal 
Aircraft. New buildings were con- 
structed alongside the farm imple- 
ment plant and now occupy about 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space, while 
the aircraft plant employs approxi- 
mately 1,000 men and women. C. 
Gordon Cockshutt is president and 
Stuart S. Lee, general manager. 

► New Projects — Several projects 


are under investigation by the coun- 
cil in the field of aircraft engines, 
relating to cracked aviation gas. 

In the past it has been considered 
that only straight-run aviation gaso- 
line could be used in aircraft and 
that thermally cracked gasoline, 
similar in many respects to that 
used in automobiles was unsuitable 
for aircraft engines. As a result of 
the tests made, the council has de- 
cided that for many training air- 
craft, fuels of this type are satisfac- 
tory, and a specification has been 
prepared. Canada is leading the way 


CONVAIR TRANSPORT LINE: 


in this investigation. 

► De-Icing Tests — De-icing projects 
undergoing development and testing 
include propeller de-icing, wind- 
shield de-icing and defrosting to en- 
sure vision under all weather condi- 
tions, and wing de-icing employing 
heat from the engine exhaust. Many 
compounds have been investigated 
under the research program, and 
some found promising in seeking 
means to diminish frost deposition 
and adherence on grounded aircraft. 

Many experiments have been con- 
ducted, too, on using wheat in pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber for air- 
craft and other wartime uses. A fer- 
mentation process has been devel- 
oped for production of butylene gly- 
col from wheat. Investigations have 
been initiated to obtain information 
as to production costs. A novel 
method has been developed for cur- 
ing resins, and is said to show much 
promise of speeding output. 

Aircraft Contracts 
Total 39 Billion 

WPB figures show industry gets 

25 percent of major war orders. 

Placement of aircraft supply con- 
tracts cumulative through July, 
1943, totaled $39,455,769,000, which 



This new photo of the fuselage nose department at Consolidated-Vultee’s 
Fort Worth plant explains why the Air Transport Command is adding 
Consolidated C-S 7 transports daily to world-wide military air routes. The 
modem plant, designed and built by the Austin Co., is larger than Willow 
Run, and is the world’s largest air conditioned building. 
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FLYING JEEP TAKES OFF: 

The L-5, popularly called the Flying 
Jeep, built by the Stinson Division 
(Wayne, Mich.) of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., climbs almost 
vertically after a short run. This 
small, rugged and highly maneuver- 
able craft, designed to be the “eyes 
upstairs’’ of Army ground forces, 
can operate from cow pastures, 
highways or other improvised land- 
ing fields. It is said to hover at 
speeds less than 45 miles an hour 
while directing artillery fire or 
movement of tanks or troops below. 


represented approximately 25 per- 
cent of all major war supply con- 
tracts placed through that date. 

A War Production Board compila- 
tion showed California was far out 
in front in aircraft contract place- 
ments with $7,968,606,000. 

The aircraft category includes 
contracts for airframes, airplane en- 
gines, propellers and other parts and 
certain related equpiment such as 
parachutes and aircraft pontoons. 
Armament, instruments and com- 
munication equipment are excluded. 
► New York Second — New York is 
second among the states with con- 
tracts amounting to $4,341,747,000; 
Michigan third with $3,909,037,000, 
and New Jersey fourth with $2,822,- 

131.000. 

Other leading aircraft production 
states include Connecticut with $2,- 

571.975.000, Ohio $2,388,756,000 and 
Kansas $2,194,748,000. 

States with contracts totaling 
more than a billion dollars are In- 
diana, $1,674,982,000; Maryland, 
$1,605,972,000; Illinois, $1,443,120,- 
000; Washington, $1,351,216,000 and 
Texas, $1,261,515,000. 

Aircraft Accessories 
Studies Auto Field 

Plans post-war output of valves, 
equipment for other industries. 

Aircraft Accessories Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif., has started a research 
program for application of aircraft 
and engineering and construction 
practices, and materials to the auto- 


motive and other industries. 

The company sees this as an im- 
portant part in the reconversion of 
production facilities to peacetime 
manufacture. In pursuing its pro- 
gram, involving manufacture of air 
and hydraulic valves and associated 
equipment for buses, trucks and 
trailers, the company is utilizing its 
experience as one of the largest pro- 
ducers of hydraulic brake control 
valves for aircraft and other aircraft 
hydraulic equipment. 

► Uses Aircraft Features — Aircraft 
Accessories reported the best fea- 
tures of aircraft construction, such 
as light weight, minimum bulk, great 
strength and durability, maximum 
efficiency and dependability are be- 
ing incorporated in plans for the new 
automotive brake equipment. 

AAF Streamlines 
Procurement Practice 


A new system is now being put 
into operation by the Army Air 
Forces Materiel Command designed 
to speed procurement procedures. 

Because changing battle condi- 
tions demand revised or even new 
equipment, manufacturers are con- 
stantly asked to discontinue one 
contract and substitute another, a 
situation which the new setup pro- 
poses to change. 

► Procedure Streamlined — As a re- 
sult of this frequent changing over, 
the Procurement Division of the 
Materiel Command, following a con- 
ference at Wright Field of District 
Procurement representatives, has 
initiated a streamlined procedure by 
which contractors, upon winding up 
one contract, will start immediately 
upon another. 

This, obviously, requires fast ac- 
tion by those responsible for settling 
the case, since long, drawnout ne- 
gotiations and over-meticulous ex- 
amination of each item of each claim 
could easily turn war production 
into a battle of lawyers and account- 

It is natural for a contractor to 
adopt what may be. perhaps, an 
over-cautious attitude when one 
contract is terminated and another 
substituted and the new system will 
endeavor to expedite a fair and 
quick settlement without red tape. 

► Alternative — The alternative is a 
contractor with his capital frozen, 
his plant tied up with semi-proc- 
essed items and unused inventories, 
and his attention diverted by exten- 
sive settlement negotiations. 


INVINCIBLE 

ANGLE DRILL 
ATTACHMENTS 

Reach that 
"Hard -to- Get" Spot 


THREE TYPES 
90 Single Angle 
90 Double Angle 
45 Single Angle 



Wire — Write — Phone 
DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


INVINCIBLE TOOL 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 
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Free Enterprise 


JVE MUST ACT TO PRESERVE IT 


f 


☆ 


I IKE a leaf floating downstream, we are being earned j 
-i along toward a new and uncharted economy. What 
this new economy will be like will depend, to no small i 
extent, upon what industry' docs or fails to do during 
the coming months. Time is short; in fact, we may sud- 
denly find ourselves standing on the threshold of a 
peace economy with our war boots still on our feet. ] 
While bending every effort to win the war, we cannot 
afford to be caught unprepared for the peace. As Prime 
Minister Churchill said at Harvard, we are "bound, so | 
far as life and strength allow and without prejudice to 
our dominating military' task, to look ahead to those 
days which will surely come, when we shall have finally 
beaten down Satan under our feet and find ourselves 
with other great Allies at once the masters and the 
servants of the future.” Unless we do look ahead, there 
is danger that we may become neither the masters nor I 
the servants, but merely tire victims, of the future. 

The war has quickened our ailing economy and ! 
opened our eyes again to the possibilities of peace-time 
plenty'. But it has also brought great dislocations of 
labor and capital; it has led to abnormal patterns in 
prices and income distribution; and it has created in- 
flationary pressures with enormous potential powers to 
injure or to help us in the transition from war to peace. 

The pattern of life in postwar America will be just 
what we make it. All of us will have a hand in shaping 
that pattern, but business men will have a special re- 
sponsibility' in the reconstruction. As employers of labor 
and capital and as enterprisers assuming the risks of 
new ventures, they will have to plan and carry out the | 
conversion from war work to full peace-time production. I 
Because of their key role, business men have a special 
opportunity to discover, and to help others to under- 
stand, the conditions which are necessary if they are to 
do their job satisfactorily. 


This is a narrow view of postwar problems but it is 
a central view, because no one condition is more vital 
to the health of the world than a high level of produc- 
tion and employ'ment in the United States. We cannot 
hope to lead the world out of economic chaos if we fail 
to put our own house in order. If we fail to adjust our 
domestic economy, we may destroy Adolf Hitler; but 
we will not destroy the germ that breeds "Hitlers.” If 
we do not maintain the production necessary for sup- 
porting a large volume of imports and exports, then the 
plans for international monetary' stabilization, for good 
relations with our neighbors, for rehabilitation of 
stricken countries, and for strengthening the democratic 
bulwarks against dictatorship are all likely to come to 
grief. We must demonstrate our capacity for world lead- 
ership, or be content to follow the leadership of others. 

The prospects for achieving a sound and vigorous 
economy in the United States are not so good as to war- 
rant complacency on the part of men genuinely inter- 
ested in free enterprise and the political freedoms inci- 
dent to it. We have yet to find means to utilize our 
vast and abundant resources for the good of all. We 
have yet to learn how to keep men from the terrible 
experience of unemployment and the fear of want 
which makes them willing to sacrifice freedom and 
opportunity for almost any promise of security. We 
have yet to reconcile the conflicting interests of labor, 
agriculture, and business so that they can work to- 
gether effectively. We have yet to learn how to check 
the fever of inflation and cure the palsy of depression. 

When we were attacked at Pearl I Iarbor, we realized 
our physical peril immediately and united in a tremen- 
dous common effort against the enemy. The onset of 
economic perils is less obvious. No bombs will signal 
the deterioration of the private enterprise system, the 
extension of regimentation, the further control of busi- 
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ness by government, and tire concentration of political 
power in less and less responsible hands. If these things 
should befall us, they will come insidiously while we 
are’ preoccupied with self interests and oriented by 
popular misconceptions. If the freedoms of the indi- 
vidual shrivel as the state grows in power, it will be 
because the individual is too indifferent or complacent 
to concern himself seriously with economic problems. 
If our people are misled by false prophets and dema- 
gogues, it will be because business men did not under- 
stand economics, because scholars were too ignorant 
of practical affairs, and because we failed to produce 
economic statesmen of sufficient stature for the task 
in hand. 

Thinking is hard work. Thinking about things outside 
our personal experience, about economic processes that 
are broader and in some fundamental respects different 
from buying and selling or running a business — is 
strenuous mental labor. Thinking straight about prob- 
lems that are beyond our personal and immediate status 
and our pocketbooks, thinking about problems that 
involve nation-wide production, nation-wide employ- 
ment and nation-wide buying power — in other words 
the operation of our entire economic system — involves 
real self-discipline. Yet there is no other way to safe- 
guard our freedoms. We cannot rely on trial and error; 
tinkering takes too long; social experiments which turn 
out wrong can be undone only at great cost — if at all. 
If we proceed blindly, we shall flounder into an eco- 
nomic and political morass from which we cannot 
escape. 

We floundered badly all through the Thirties, until 
the war lifted us temporarily to higher ground. When 
the war boom is over, we shall be back floundering 
worse than ever unless we find a solid road along which 
to proceed. 

America has grown rich and strong under a system 
of political and economic freedom. Opportunity and 
the necessity of self-reliance have brought forth great 
accomplishments. The hope of profit and the spur of 
competition have urged men on to find new and better 
products, new and better methods, and to risk their 
savings in pioneer investment. Never has a country 
achieved so high a standard of living and afforded so 
large an opportunity for the individual man and wo- 
man. It is not surprising that some distinguished busi- 
ness leaders, looking back over their own experience, 
tell us that everything will be all right if only there is 
“less government in business.” 

I wish the solution were as simple as that. However 
this is only part of the answer. It is becoming in- 


creasingly clear that industrial capitalism as we know 
it contains within itself certain fundamental weaknesses 
which can lead to its destruction if they are not coun- 
teracted. No democracy can survive when twenty to 
thirty' per cent of its workers cannot get jobs. That 
happened here in the Thirties. For years on end, despite 
fumbling efforts at recovery one out of every five work- 
ers was denied a chance to earn a living in private busi- 
ness. We shall never again have such mass unemploy- 
ment as occurred in the bottom of the Depression, 
because the government will take it upon itself to 
create jobs if business cannot offer them. Whenever 
that happens, however, the area of private enterprise 
will be reduced and that of government will be ex- 
panded — and the concentration of political power will 
be increased. This is the challenge we business men 
face today, and ours is the first opportunity at finding 
the solution 

The crux of our economic problem is unemployment. 
Unless there are jobs for ninety' to ninety-five per cent 
of those who are able and willing to w ork, there will be 
widespread fear and lack of opportunity, which will 
drive labor unions, agricultural groups, and business 
interests to take self-protective measures. Such measures 
are certain to restrict production, stifle progress, and 
imperil our democratic way of life. Not all our problems 
will automatically be solved if we learn how to avoid 
mass unemployment, but they will at least then have a 
good chance of solution. 

And so American businessmen face a great respon 
sibility! We will have to find the answer to a great 
many momentous questions. We will have to delve 
into problems that cannot be solved by precedent. 

Looking backward to these times, future historians 
are likely to say that here we Americans stood at the 
crossroads and, consciously or not, made our choice 
between a system of private enterprise and personal 
freedom and a system of collectivism and regimentation. 

It is particularly appropriate, therefore, as the prob- 
lems of our time take shape and as events rearrange 
their order and importance, to appraise the steps we 
are taking and point the way we are going. It is my 
plan to present such analyses from time to time to the 
one-and-a-half million readers of McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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$1,400,000 U. S. Tools 
Bring $76,500 as Scrap 

Plane machinery obsoleted by de- 
sign changes, AAF officer explains. 

This is the story of the sale of 
$1,400,000 worth of government- 
owned machine tools for scrap at 
$76,500. 

There was a news story out of De- 
troit the other day that the tools had 
been sold by the Army Air Forces 
Materiel Command, central pro- 
curement district, on orders from 
WPB and Washington. 

These tools were a part of a $36,- 
000,000 tool order and the govern- 
ment is said to have found substitute 
uses for the rest of the order. Lt. 
Robert Ludvik, who handled the 
sale, was quoted as saying that some 
of the articles sold were standard 
tools that could be resold imme- 
diately at much higher prices. He 
contended that about 40 percent of 
the 110 tons of machine tools in- 
volved could be reclaimed after 
minor adjustments. 


► Made Obsolete by Changes — A 
manufacturer who purchased some 
of the “scrap” to fill, he said, gov- 
ernment orders, commented that 
“many of the tools the Army sold 
at such ridiculously low prices are 
the very kind that we are making 
for the government now.” 

Out at Wright Field, Materiel 
Command Headquarters, Col. Tur- 
ner A. Simms, Jr., technical execu- 
tive, speaking in the absence of Maj. 
Gen. Charles E. Branshaw, said that 
"a large part of the tools were spe- 
cialized cutting tools intended for 
use on an aircraft engine which the 
Studebaker company was going to 
build. Design changes on the engine 
about 20 months ago made them 
obsolete.” 

Col. Simms said the “tools which 
were scrapped were part of a $36,- 
000,000 tool order and we managed 
to find alternative uses for all ex- 
cept those.” 

1 Held Critical Materials — He said 
their records showed that 30 percent 
of the tools sold were used, about 
20 percent unfinished and the rest 


new, and that they had been occupy- 
ing valuable warehouse space for 
months. 

“We couldn’t find anybody who 
wanted them,” he added. “Many of 
them were made of critical mate- 
rials, and could be converted into 
useful tools if they were scrapped. 
So, we junked them,” 

He added that the sale was made 
under instructions from the redis- 
tributing and salvage officer at AAF 
Headquarters, Washington, and co- 
ordinated with WPB’s tool branch. 


Largest Radial Engine 

18-cylinder Duplex Cyclone in vol- 
ume production at Wright plant. 

The largest and most powerful ra- 
dial engine which can be reported 
under manufacture in the United 
States, the 2,200-hp Wright 18-cyl- 
inder Duplex Cyclone (R-3350), is 
ready for volume output at Wright's 
big Paterson, N. J., plant. 

► Chicago Plant Ready — In addition, 



FIRST VIEW OF NEW CARGO TRANSPORT: 
Artist’s drawing of new all-purpose cargo transport 
plane, “previewed” in the News Sept. 6, and which 
Fairchild engineers say was engineered specifically to 
meet present needs for carrying guns, tanks, ammuni- 
tion, supplies, troops or paratroops to distant points of 

20 


combat or operation. Although details of design, etc., 
are kept secret, it is known that the plane is of metal 
and built to operate on airfields of limited size. It has 
a range of 3,500 miles and is said to be easily adapt- 
able to peace-time service. 
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the great new Dodge factory near 
Chicago is reported ready to go into 
production on this engine within the 
next few weeks, with peak output 
expected late next year. The Dodge 
plant is said to be the world’s larg- 
est, able to swallow up Ford’s fa- 
mous Willow Run, with room enough 
left for 30 full baseball diamonds. 

This new engine was first used in 
the Consolidated model 31 long- 
range flying boat, then in the Doug- 
las B-19, and in the Martin Mars 
and the Lockheed Constellation. 
After some adjustments, volume 
construction was started. Several 
types of large airplanes included in 
the 1943-44 program will use this 
power plant. 

Output Figures Show 
Bomber Trend 

August total gains 3 percent, value 

and airframe weight rises 7 percent. 

The trend toward heavier models 
in aircraft, especially bombers, was 
dramatized in WPB’s most recent 
production report which showed 
that, while the increase in units of 
airplanes in August over July was 
only 3 percent, the value and air- 
frame weight rose to 7 percent. 

Fighters as a group increased 5 
percent. The average airframe 
weight of each plane accepted in 
August was 7,800 lb. as against 5,600 
lb. a year ago and 3,800 lb. in Au- 
gust 1941. 

By next August the WPB said the 
average weight per plane is sched- 
uled to rise to 10,000 lb. The report 
said that not only was August's air- 
plane gain the best since May, but 
production would have climbed even 
higher but for the inevitable design 
changes. 

t Delays Not So Vital — It was re- 
garded as significant that the report 
said our plane production has now 
reached a point where we can afford 
to take slight temporary losses in 
production in order to get a more 
effective model. 

This is something of a departure 
from the time when the instructions 
were to get the planes out and get 
them out fast and in quantity, that 
being a dominating factor in produc- 
tion. However, since the combat 
efficiency of a plane can be deter- 
mined only through actual fighting 
experience, design changes will al- 
ways be necessary if we are to con- 
tinue to refine and develop our war- 
planes to obtain ultimate in fighting 
efficiency. 

Our production rate has now 
grown to the point where interrup- 
tions for design changes can be 



HINT OF GIANT PLANES: 

Tip off to long-range plans for the 
Materiel Command at Wright Field 
is this big Static Test Laboratory, 
now under construction. It will be 
able to accommodate aircraft with 
wing spans up to 250 ft. and with 
gross loaded weight of 150 tons. The 
building, of poured concrete with 
steel truss members, will be 130 ft. 
high, equivalent to nearly ten stor- 
ies. It will be completed next June. 
The largest aircraft ever built or 
designed in this country, the Doug- 
las B-19, has a wing span of 212 ft., 
understood to be longer than the 
span even of the new super-bomb- 
ers of the AAF. 


made without seriously threatening 
the flow of planes to the fighting 
front. It is obvious that when the 
performance in battle indicates 
weaknesses in the design of an en- 
gine cowl, for example, or a control 
system, or reveals some flaw impair- 
ing maneuverability, it is far better 
to adjust the design and take a tem- 
porary loss in production than con- 
tinue to produce planes with known 
defects. 

► Quality Improved — While equip- 
ment shortages and a difficult man- 
power situation, especially on the 
West Coast, continued to hamper 
production, we have obtained what 
is of paramount importance to the 
fighting forces — improved quality. 

Production of combat models, 
which have been accorded highest 
preference ratings based on experi- 
ence, almost doubled in volume in 
the past five months. These are the 
models which actual battle experi- 
ence has demonstrated to be the 
types most urgently needed now by 
the Army and Navy. 

August production of preferred 
models amounted to more than half 
the total, while production of these 
models last summer constituted ap- 
proximately one fourth of the total 
airframe weight. 

► August Sets Record — During Au- 
gust, output of top preference mod- 
els increased 4,500,000 lb., the larg- 
est monthly increase yet recorded. 
Moreover, production of each of the 
top preference models, including all 


types of heavy bombers, increased 
during the month. 

The WPB report said the “steep 
increases in airplane production this 
year have been stimulated in part by 
the efforts of the Army, Navy and 
War Production Board in coopera- 
tion with the airplane manufactur- 
ers and labor unions. 

“These agencies strive continu- 
ously to increase the flow of re- 
sources to the airplane industry and 
to increase the efficiency of their 
use,” the report added. “It should 
also be pointed out that during the 
past eight months there has been a 
25 percent increase in labor produc- 
tivity in the airplane industry.” 

While production gains have been 
sharp, it should not be overlooked 
that demand has increased even 
more as the result of the opening of 
new combat areas and the intensi- 
fication of aerial warfare by the Al- 
lied Air Forces. 

Convair Discontinues 
Modification Center 

Fort Worth plant acts to devote 

all attention to bomber output. 

Consolidated Vultee’s Fort Worth 
Division, operators for a year of the 
nation’s largest modification center 
for B-24 Liberator bombers, has an- 
nounced discontinuance of the cen- 
ter in order to accelerate further its 
bomber and transport schedule. 

George J. Newman, division man- 
ager, said Liberators produced at the 
Fort Worth plant would hereafter 
take on their camouflage and other 
“fighting extras” at Convair modifi- 
cation centers at Louisville, Ky., and 
Tucson, Ariz. The Tucson plant has 
been modifying San Diego Liberator 
production for some time, while the 
B-24 program at Louisville is just 
getting under way. 

► Exceeded High Schedule — “For the 
year, during which we have modi- 
fied almost 1,000 Liberators, the 
Fort Worth plant has met or exceed- 
ed its modification schedule each 
month,” Newman said. “However, 
due to an acceleration in our pro- 
duction schedule even more rapid 
than recent stiff quotas, we must 
discontinue modification work in or- 
der to devote our full attention to 
expanded production.” 

The Fort Worth plant also has met 
or exceeded its production schedules 
each month for the past twelve and 
the discontinuance of the modifica- 
tion center work is seen as another 
step in the production program, 
which is emphasizing output of big 
bombers. 
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Clarence K. Bros has been named sys- 
tem plant superintendent in charge 
of maintenance of all buildings, 
hangars, grounds and equipment at 
Northwest Airlines stations from Chi- 
cago to Seattle. 

J. 1. Hamilton, former administrative 
engineer of the Propeller Division of 
Curtiss - Wright 
Corp„ Caldwell. 
N. J„ has been 
named assistant to 
R. Elmer Minton, 
manager of mili- 
tary programs for 

Hamilton joined 
Curtiss-Wright in 
1938 at Buffalo 

[erred to the New Jersey propeller 
headquarters, where he held posts as 
assistant project engineer and project 
engineer. His new work will include 
coordinating Curtiss electric propeller 
output meeting warplane manufac- 
turers’ schedules. 

Frank A. Rudolph has been appointed 
eastern sales manager of Aircraft Ac- 

Jt 

ing Aircraft Accessories, Rudolph 
was with General Electric’s radio, 
television and electronic division. 
Adrien T. von Schmid has been ap- 
pointed special field representative 
to the aircraft in- 
dustry for Tite- 
flex Metal Hose 
Co., which he 
joined in Novem- 
ber, 1942. Previ- 
ously he was with 
Wolf's Head Oil 
Refining Co., as 
marketing head 
of the New York 
division and in 
charge of research and development 
for the aircraft industry. During the 
World War, von Schmid was sta- 
tioned at Wilbur Wright Field. 

A hearty farewell was given by Terrell 
C. Drinkwntcr (right), Continental Air 
Lines' executive vice-president, to Jess 
E. Hart, when he completed his last 



cessories Corp., in 
charge of sales in 
Dayton and 
Washington of- 
fices. As eastern 
regional manager, 
he has been in 
charge of the 
New York office 
and will main- 
tain headquarters 
there. Before join- 




run for the airline for the duration. 
Since joining CAL in 1934, he has 
flown 10,779 hours and 14 minutes. 
Hart has accepted a commission as 
major in the AAF. 

John Splain, former New York Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles, has been 
appointed director 
of purchases for 
Hub Industries. 

Inc., Long Island 
City, producers of 
hydraulic aircraft 
equipment, ac- 
cording to Alec E. 

Ulmann, p r e s i - 
dent. For 30 years 
Mr. Splain was 
actively associat- 
ed with the automotive industry. 
Prior to his activities in the Bureau 
of Motor Vehicles, Splain was pro- 
duction, publishing, advertising and 
business counsel for Class Journal 
Co. publications, was general man- 
ager of the R.I.V. Co., ball bearing 
importers, and three years with Mar- 
tin V. Kelly, advertising agency. 
Justin A. Fit/., connected with Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. for the past 26 years, 
has been named advertising director, 
and will make his headquarters in 
Brooklyn. In connection with the 
company’s marine overseas activities, 
Fitz was supervisor of the Navy gyro- 
compass test room for the Russian 
government in Leningrad in 1929. 
United Air Lines has named three new 
air cargo department area managers, 
according to C. P. Graddick, depart- 
ment director. Burton C. Koenitzer 
(left), formerly with Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., Ampco Metal, Inc., 




and C. R. Daniels, Inc., all in Mil- 
waukee, has become area manager in 
Philadelphia. Glenn W. Evers (center), 
recently with Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. in Dubuque, Iowa, has 
become United's area manager for 
northern Chicago to supplement the 
work being done by M. T. Brockman, 
United’s area manager for southern 
Chicago. Clarence H. Bennett (right), 
formerly with United's air cargo de- 
partment in Portland and prior to 
that with the National Carloading 
Co. there, has been appointed Oak- 
land area manager to take over the 
duties in that city handled by Fred 
F. Dawson, San Francisco air cargo 
manager. 

Cnpt. C. W. Weiblen, chief pilot of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ west- 
ern region, was 
honored recently 
in recognition of 
ten years with the 
company. He first 
joined PCA in 
Washington and 
was shortly trans- 
ferred to Detroit. 

He was once an 
automobile racing 
driver. 

Copt. Charles J. Maguire. USN. has re- 
ported for duty in the Lighter-than- 
Air Section. 

Capl. Homer C. Wick, USN, has been 
recalled for duty in the Air Technical 
Analysis Division. 

Edward G. Clark, Jr. of the Navy Dept., 
on leave of absence from Union Se- 
curities Corp., has been transferred 
from the Dodge Chicago plant to the 
Bureau of Yards & Docks at Joliet, 
111 . 

William L. Schrader, production assis- 
tant to vice-president R. C. Kelleit, 
has been named 
general factory 
manager of Kel- 
lett Aircraft Corp. 

He will continue 
also in his former 
capacity and will 
be responsible for 
production con- 
trol, plant engi- 
neering, planning 
and tooling, meth- 
ods and time study, and manufactur- 
ing. Before joining Kellett, Schrader 
was factory manager of P. R. Mallory 
& Co. 

Major Stafford F. Robertson, Army Ail- 
Force contracting officer with Vega, 
has gone to Lockheed in the 
same capacity. Robertson who recent- 
ly was promoted from a captaincy, 
was closely associated with aviation 
from 1926 until 1939, during part of 
which time he held a transport li- 
cense. He is a lawyer and joined the 
Army three days before Pearl Har- 
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The responsibilities of Comdr. Frank 
A. Leamy’s position as chief of the 
Aviation Section, 
Office of Opera- 
tions, U. S. Coast 
Guard lieadquar- 

creased manyfold 
recently, especial- 

marine patrols re- 
placed the sea 
rescue work for- 
merly done by 
Coast Guard aviators. Last summer 
the Navy announced the first patrol 
bomber squadron entirely manned by 
U. S. Coast Guard aviation personnel 
was in operation overseas. Comdr. 
Leamy, an active pilot and co-pilot 
of Vice-Adm. R. R. Waesche’s plane 
is credited with doing most of the de- 
velopment in the new technical patrol 
work. He received his flying training 
at the Naval Air Station Training 
School in Hampton Roads, Va., and at 
the Naval Air Station in Pensacola, 
Fla. Among his decorations is the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

Charles J. Hodge is new assistant di- 
rector of industrial relations at Re- 
public Aviation's 
Indiana division, 

Evansville. He has 
recently been per- 
sonnel relations 
manager at Re- 
public, was form- 
erly regional di- 
civilian personnel 
division in the of- 
fice of the Secre- 
tary of War, and before that assistant 
personnel director for United Air 


Joseph W. Frazer, president and gen- 
eral manager of Willys-Overland 
Motors, has announced his resigna- 
tion. effective Sept. 30. During his 
management Willys developed the 
jeep and expanded its organization 
for the production of aircraft subas- 
semblies, aluminum forgings, artil- 
lery shells, gun parts, etc. Before 
joining Willys, Frazer was vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Chrysler Corp. and with General Mo- 
tors and other automotive companies 
in executive capacities. 

Henry Morton, for many years a labor 
relations executive with Henry J. 
Kaiser’s enterprises, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
labor and industrial relations of 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 

Harry C. Karcher (left) and John Dolza. 

of the Allison Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., received the 1942 Manly 
Memorial Reward from the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, recognizing 
the excellence of a technical paper 
on Correlation of Ground and Alti- 
tude Performance of Oil Systems, of 



Karcher Dolza 


which they were co-authors. The 
medal, first to be awarded since 1939, 
was conferred at the SAE National 
Aircraft & Production Meeting in Los 
Angeles last week. 

R. A. Merkle, for the past eight years 
assistant district traffic manager in 
New York for 
United Air Lines, 
has been appointed 
district traffic 
manager of Colo- 
nial Airlines in 

Previously he was 
in the traffic de- 
partment of the 
New York Central 
Railroad. He is 
co-author of a book on air transporta- 


tion recently published by Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

Clay Brown has been named assistant 
to president Lawrence Ottinger of the 
U. S. Plywood Corp. An expert on 
aircraft woods, spar material and ply- 
wood, Brown was formerly vice- 
president and manager of the ply- 
wood division of Smith Wood Prod- 
ucts, general sales manager of the 

M. & M. Woodworking Co., and with 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. His head- 
quarters will be in New York. 

N. F. Yanderlipp. for the past two years 
assisting in the manufacture of Cur- 
tiss ( S B 2 C - 1 ) 

Helldiver dive- 
bombers in Can- 
ada under con- 
tracts held by 
Fairchild Aircraft, 

Ltd. of Quebec, 
has been named 
factory manager 
of the Columbus, 

Ohio, plant of 
Curtiss - Wright 

Corp. Vanderlipp, a veteran produc- 
tion expert, was employed by the 
Standard Aircraft Co. in World War 
I as designer, building the J-l trainer. 
He has since worked with Witteman 
Aircraft Co., Fokker Aircraft Corp.. 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp. and from 1923 
to 1938, he was with Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., as an engineer. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. Hunter, now on special 
assignment for the U. S. Army Air 



MORE THAN A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE: 

These men, supervisory personnel of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Sixth Regional office at Santa Monica, Calif., total their experience at 116 
years. Left to right, they are (standing) James E. Read, superintendent 
of safety regulation, 26 years; Art Johnson, superintendent of airways, 23: 
A. Harold Bromley, superintendent of war training, 22; George Hammond, 
administrative officer, 16; (seated) R. W. F. “Bob" Schmidt, superintendent 
of airports, 14; and H. Arthur Hook, regional manager, 15. 
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Jury of Advertising Men in Industrial Marketing 
Competition for Editorial Achievement votes: 




AVMTIOJVS Editorial Leadership 





“For an outstanding ar- 
ticle published during the 
twelve months ending 
July 31, 1943 in the Sixth 
Annual Competition con- 
ducted by INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING." 


"Design Analysis of the Bell Airacobra from Cannon to 
Tail” in tlie May, 1943 issue of Aviation was one of 
the most comprehensive articles ever published in a single 
issue of a trade publication. Editors of Aviation devoted 
months of intensive study and work in collaboration with 
Bell Aircraft engineers in the preparation of this veritable 
aircraft engineers’ handbook. The thirty-page story con- 
tained 70 illustrations, including 42 three-dimensional per- 
spective sketches treating each of the principal subassem- 
blies of the P-39 in detail. 28,000 requested reprints were 
distributed and Aviation’s editorial offices were swamped 
with letters of appreciation from aircraft executives. 






Ration 


“For a single Issue of spe- 
cial purpose published 
during the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1943 In 
the Sixth Annual Compe- 
tition conducted by IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING." 



mint is 

,4viaHo‘ l 


“For Improvement In for- 
mat and appearance 
made during the twelve 
months ending July 31, 
1 943 In the Sixth Annual 
Competition conducted 
by INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING." 


The Tenth Annual Yearbook Number of Aviation met 
a greatly increased need for basic aeronautical working 
information. Within its covers was published a compre- 
hensive exhibit of U. S. and foreign aircraft and engines, 
with specifications — directories of key personnel of air- 
craft, glider, and engine manufacturers, U. S. airlines, 
aviation schools and a list of some 2200 suppliers to the 
industry — plus an important and valuable section on air- 
craft recognition. 

The important nature of the information in this issue 
was fully reviewed and approved for publication by 
U.S. military authorities. 


n i «-d by Industrial Marketing judges, were but part of u 
long-range program of improvement in the presentation of 
Aviation's subject matter to its readers. Clarity and sim- 
plification for speed of reading become especially impor- 
tant in a magazine which has the executive readership of 
Aviation. To serve busy aeronautical executives, Aviation's 
editors and designers constantly strive to simplify and im- 
prove the visual presentation of its important working in- 
formation. To readers and advertisers alike, this achieves a 
definite advantage in the use and value of the magazine. 


C ritical judces of magazine editorial value are the 
seven men pictured above ... the Jury in Industrial 
Marketing’s Sixth Annual Competition for Editorial 
Achievement open to all business papers of U. S. and 
Canada. 

Editorial substance is of paramount consideration in their 
daily work— for in the last analysis, it is the prime yard- 
stick of the value of a magazine to its readers, and thus of 
course to its advertisers. 

It is significant that with 290 entries competing for 19 
awards. Aviation was selected for three separate Awards of 
Merit. (In the history of this competition only once before 
has a single magazine won three awards in the same year.) 
It is also significant that Aviation was the only aeronautical 
publication cited. 


To present this kind of editorial material. Aviation's edi- 
tors traveled in the last 12 months over 125,000 miles to 
uncover stories, go to their sources and dig them out 
Aviation spares neither time, nor men, nor money to keep 
its editors in the places and on the projects where aeronau- 
tical progress is being made. To implement this editorial 
policy, Aviation maintains the largest full-time editorial 
staff of aeronautical specialists in the field— maintains edi- 
torial offices in seven key cities from Los Angeles to Long 
Island, with editors and correspondents located in strategic 
centers throughout the world. 

As a result of this month-in-and-month-out high editorial 
standard and its value to Aviation’s influential buying au- 
dience, advertisers invest more dollars in Aviation than in 
any other aeronautical magazine. 
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TRANSPORT 

Airlines Facing Uncertainties 
Before Big Expansion Era Opens 

Investors’ income returns will be smaller, government contracts 
sliced. U.S. policies on routes and rates are big questions. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Though air transport enjoys the 
prospect of great expansion, exten- 
sive employment and important 
service, it never before has faced 
such uncertainty and so many hard 
knots to untie. 

Returns to investors will be small- 
er than they have been. Some im- 
portant military transport contracts 
have been negotiated downward and 
the lower rates were made retroac- 
tive to Jan. 1 last. Adjustments on 
this account are beginning to show 
up in monthly revenue statements. 

► Four Big Cuts — Revision of mili- 
tary contract rates is the fourth cut 
into airline receipts this year. First 
was the .3 mil pound-mile mail 
rate applied to perhaps 90 percent of 
the system load last December and 
January. Next came the approxi- 
mately 8 percent cut in passenger 
rates in response to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board's call for a 10 percent 
reduction. Simultaneously came the 

revenue. 

Taxes nick huge wedges out of 
the airmen’s pie. Top assessment in 
normal and surtaxes is 40 percent 
but excess profits taxes come on top 
of that. Until net profit from all 
operations exceeds air mail revenue, 
there is no excess profits. 

► Staking Claims — The big cloud on 
the air investor's horizon is the on- 
coming era of expansion which will 
call for more years of plowing reve- 
nue back in. Established operators 
must scramble for every possible 
mainline and jerkwater in sight, 
whether they want to or not, to keep 
the other fellow from staking out 
everything, and to meet the public 
expectation of all mail overnight 
with parcels and rides to every 
crossroad. 

The oversea and foreign pattern 
is pretty much the same thing, far- 
ther removed, and on a bigger scale, 
complicated by international poli- 
tics instead of our own home-made 
stuff. 


► Big Investments Ahead — All of this 
will cost money for a long time to 
come. The amount depends upon 

(1) how much the government will 
furnish in the form of rates, and 

(2) to what extent Washington will 
restrain the ship, rail, and bus line 
people who are intervening for a 
cut-in or for protection against the 
newer, faster, and just-possibly 
cheaper medium. 

There is no doubt that the govern- 
ment, under pressure if for no other 
reason, will try to equalize all four 
forms of transportation. Just as 
certainly, the government will not 
view the airlines as an investor’s 
opportunity for large profits. There 
is no reason to think, however, that 
aviation will not get at least as much 
liberty to earn as the maritime and 
interstate commerce agencies have 
allowed in the past. 


► Lines Aid War Effort — Manage- 
ment is looking 360 directions at 
once to see what’s coming to the air- 
lines. The war brought some good 
lessons in aircraft utilization, 
brought good enough earnings so 
far, brought an opportunity for the 
domestic system to go abroad, and 
a chance to be the nucleus of mili- 
tary air transport and of military air 
navigation. That nucleus thing was 
a sock on the enemy’s chin, only 
partly appreciated by the country 
so far. 

Most disconcerting is the long wait 
for a revised civil air law at home, 
for establishment of a foreign pol- 
icy on oversea operations, and for 
the return of those borrowed air- 
planes — or something better. All 
three should come along this winter 
or sooner. 

► Took Hard Knocks — There is no 
industry better qualified to endure 
uncertainty and waiting. It pulled 
out its pioneering period right into 
the quick-change regulations of the 
late 1920’s; took on the air mail con- 
tract cancellation; staggered up from 
the mat and went into its mountain- 
crashing days; immediately came a 
long dizzy spell ending finally in the 
civil aeronautics law of 1938; then 
the war; and now whatever you see 
in your crystal ball. 

► Watch Hemisphere Applications — 
If aviation is taking a big part in 
making the future, you can also read 
the signs of the times in aviation. 
The other day CAB tabled the “sea- 
board” consolidation of airline ap- 



PAN AMERICAN CARRIES SOLDIER LETTERS: 

An estimated 112,000 letters for fighting men across the ocean are con- 
tained in this 3,500-pound mail cargo about to be loaded on a transatlantic 
Pan American Airways Clipper at LaGnardia Field. New York City. 
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plications, because it included one 
(Colonial for a line to Nassau, Ba- 
hamas) which was judged to come 
under the head of “foreign” busi- 
ness. CAB is not acting on any 
transocean cases. But, with the 


Approval by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of United Air Lines’ acquisi- 
tion of control of Lamsa of Mexico 
may open the door to separate for- 
eign operations by domestic com- 
panies. 

The opinion by the board last 
week marked the first time it has 
approved acquisition of a foreign 
company by a domestic operator — 
the first time it has been called upon 
to decide this exact question. The 
action suggested the interesting pos- 
sibility that some lines, ambitious for 
overseas international routes, if they 
are unsuccessful in realizing those 
ambitions, may turn to control in 
foreign fields as an alternative. 

► Officials Agree — Even in official 
circles it was admitted that the de- 
cision no doubt will cause other 
domestic operators, whatever their 
immediate plans, to cast a specula- 
tive eye over the foreign picture. 

United applied for approval of 
purchase of 3,750 of the 5,000 shares 
of capital stock of Lineas Aereas 
Minereas, S. A. (Lamsa) of Mexico, 
for $145,750 from Gordon S. Barry, 
a native Californian, who organized 
Lamsa in 1934 and has been its chief 
executive officer. 

► Price Reduced — The original pur- 
chase price was $150,000, but was 
reduced because of “certain adjust- 

United, which does not go into 
Mexico, has stated that it would 
spend about $1,000,000 for Lamsa’s 
development if its application was 
granted. The money was earmarked 
for more modern equipment, im- 
proved airports, meteorological ser- 
vice and radio facilities. Another 
like amount, it said, might be spent 
to acquire properties, airports, radio 
ranges and other new equipment, 
although there was no immediate 
need or plan for these additional ex- 
penditures. 

► May Seek Link — W. A. Patterson, 
United's president, said during hear- 


President’s approval, the board in- 
vited applications for routes to the 
Caribbean, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. This means that Western Hemi- 
sphere aviation is not regarded as 
subject to outside negotiations. 


ings that in the future United might 
apply for a route connecting its do- 
mestic operations with those of 
Lamsa, probably at Nogales, but 
that this was not a consideration in 
the transaction. 

Lamsa carries persons, property 
and mail on Mexico .City-Ciudad 
Juarez, Mazatlan-Terreon, and Ma- 
zatlan-Tayoltita routes, and persons 
and property on a Chihuahua-No- 
gales route, a total of 1,675 route 
miles, giving direct air service to 
twelve cities. 

► Jurisdiction Ruled — The board 
pointed out that United is an air 
carrier within the meaning of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, while Lamsa, 
being a corporation organized under 
the laws of Mexico, is not a citizen 
of the United States and therefore 
not an air carrier under terms of 
the Act. Therefore CAB decided it 
had jurisdiction. It also found that 
the proposed purchase by United 
of 75 percent of Lamsa’s stock was 
prohibited by the act unless ap- 
proved by the board. 

United’s control of Lamsa, the 
CAB decided, will not be incon- 
sistent with the public interest, pro- 
vided certain terms in the order be 
complied with. These were that the 
approval will cease to be effective 
if Lamsa extends operations beyond 
the borders of Mexico, unless with 
board consent, and that United sub- 
mit semi-annual financial and oper- 
ations reports on the Mexican line 
in prescribed form. 

► Comment on Price — The board also 
found that the purchase price, of 
which $32,000 was for physical as- 
sets (Lamsa operates Lockheed Vega 
single-engine planes) and $113,750 
for Lamsa’s franchises and good 
will, was “not disproportionate.” 

None of United’s flying equip- 
ment, the record showed, will be 
transferred to Lamsa, at least in the 
immediate future. Supervisory offi- 
cials will be the only personnel who 



RADIO CONTROL BUOY: 

Civil Aeronautics Administration en- 
gineers have developed a new radio 
control for lights on these black and 
yellow buoys, used to mark sea- 
drome landing “lanes.” Thus a shore 
attendant, with a flick of a switch, 
can turn on the offshore lights that 
guide a seaplane pilot to the landing 
channel. Installation of the new 
control equipment just started. 


may be made available, and “pre- 
sumably (they) could be recalled to 
the United States on short notice.” 

L. A. Airport Plan 

Commission proposes expansion 

to keep abreast of other cities. 

Reaction of Los Angeles civic lead- 
ers to plans for a five-phase expan- 
sion of Los Angeles airport to 1,897 
acres with eight major runways 
and 20 hangars was sought Sept. 29 
by the Los Angeles Airport Com- 
mission. 

The city’s airport today is a 640- 
acre field with the longest runway, 
5,100 ft. Contracting major airlines 
are unable to move in, because of 
lack of facilities. 

Woodruff DeSilva, airport di- 
rector, and M. Tommy Tucker, engi- 
neer, are parents of the five-step 
plan as one that will spread the cost 
of total development over the ex- 
tended period of post-war growth. 

No price tags were pinned on the 
expansion maps, but the civic lead- 
ers were told they must “think big” 
to have their city on the route maps 
of global aviation. New York's La- 
Guardia and Idlewild fields will rep- 
resent a total airport investment of 
$62,000,000, expansion advocates 
pointed out, while Detroit plans to 
spend $15,000,000, Chicago $30,000,- 
000, and Kansas City, St. Louis and 
San Francisco $10,000,000 each. 


Approval of United’s Purchase 
Of Mexican Line Sets Precedent 

Board’s opinion, first to permit U. S. carrier to acquire foreign 
operator, opens up new possibilities for international expansion. 
By MERLIN MICKEL 
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All American Lists 
Short-Haul Profits 

Country’s only pickup operator 
nets §27,689 for year. 

The country’s only air pickup op- 
erator, All American Aviation, Inc., 
having a net profit of $27,689 for 
the year ended June 30, finds its 
financial position “materially im- 
proved’’ and is looking ahead to re- 
tention of “a pre-eminent position 
in the development of short-haul 
service.” 

Profit in the 1943 fiscal year com- 
pared with $22,407 net loss in the 
previous 12 months. 

The company’s financial report 
was issued about the same time the 
Civil Aeronautics Board began its 
investigation of local, feeder and 
pickup services. 

► New Areas Studied — Halsey R. 
Bazley, president, said the success 
of All American’s operations had 
shown the need for expanded service. 
Plans for development of such serv- 
ice in new areas and possible use of 
new types of aircraft, such as heli- 
copters, gliders and other new 
equipment are being considered, 
Bazley added. 

The company reported that its 
Manufacturing Division concen- 
trated on equipment for military 
use, but “widespread interest” in 
pickup equipment and other spe- 
cial aviation products indicated a 
“worthwhile post-war market” for 
company products. All American, 
which serves a fourth of the nation’s 
individual airline points, planned on 
assisting the CAB in the latter's 
investigation "because of our prac- 
tical experience in the field.” 

► Operating Rate High — Bazley said 
traffic had increased, and a “very 
high operating percentage” was 
maintained without injury to per- 



NEW TIRE CHANGER: 

American Airlines’ Luther Mead has 
devised what the company terms a 
revolutionary device that reduces 
the task of changing the 5 80-lb. tires 
on transport planes from a job per- 
formed by six men working three 
8-hr. shifts to a system enabling 
two men to change both the giant 
tires in 1 hr. 


sonnel or serious damage to cargo 
or equipment. The company's com- 
mercial air transport division com- 
pleted 943,627 revenue miles or 90.8 
percent of its scheduled mileage 
during the fiscal year, made 58,640 
pickups and deliveries and carried 
394.369 pounds of mail and 122,185 
pounds of air express, compared 
with 231,026 and 60,626, respective- 
ly, the previous year. 

On June 30, the report showed, 
All American had an earned surplus 
balance of $11,409. The company 
has obtained $655,450 in additional 


"Air Service for Every Town” 


Tom M. Girdler, chairman of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
and Republic Steel Corp., sees air- 
mail pickup service for every mu- 
nicipality in the United States, 
after the war. 

Girdler scoffs, however, at the 
idea that the airplane will make 
the railroads obsolete. He describes 
suggestions that bulk freight may 
be transported by air, even in glid- 
er trains, as “sheer nonsense.” 
Feeder and mail lines will grow, 
he says, pointing out that “we 
have created an astonishing num- 
ber of new airports and this devel- 


opment will go on.” And after the 
war “everybody will discover that 
mass production has accomplished 
an even more dramatic lowering 
of prices for aircraft." 

Collapse menaces the aviation 
industry after the war, however, 
Girdler finds. “It had no fat when 
the war began and it is being pre- 
vented from accumulating any fat. 
If it were permitted the means to 
bridge the post-war conversion, ob- 
viously it could make a tremendous 
contribution to the post-war econ- 
omy,” he writes in his new auto- 
biography, “Boot Straps." 


capital since that time through sale 
of 26,218 shares of preferred stock. 

► Files for New Routes — It has filed 
applications to add 1,362 miles to 
its present route mileage of 1,386, 
and notice of intention to apply for 
a route in the New England-Middle 
Atlantic area covering about 2,252 

Bazley reported the company 
serves 117 communities in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, New York and Delaware, 
representing a third of the nation's 
airline points. CAB records show 
364 individual airline points, and 91 
of these served by All American. 
Some of these, however, also provide 
service for nearby cities. 

Douglas Backs Airlines 
On Free Competition 

Wires Solomon in support of pol- 
icy for reasonable regulation. 

Donald W. Douglas, president of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., and world’s 
largest transport manufacturer, has 
come out in favor of the declaration 
of policy by 16 domestic airlines ad- 
vocating free competition in post- 
war international aviation. 

► Favors Regulation — In a telegram 
to S. J. Solomon, chairman of the 
Airlines Committee on United States 
Air Policy, Douglas expressed the 
belief that “the basic policy involv- 
ing free competition under reason- 
able governmental regulation will 
be necessary to insure the devel- 
opment of a sound and efficient post- 



JOIN WAR BOND DRIVE: 

American Airlines’ flagships are 
helping advertise the need for War 
Bond purchases with a slogan paint- 
ed on the tail of each ship. Will tails 
become aerial billboards after the 
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war foreign airline system. 

“I pledge my active support,” he 
told Solomon, “to the over-all effort 
now being put forth to assure Amer- 
ican supremacy in international air- 
line operation through the American 
principle of competition.” 

CAB Studies Signs 
On Airliner Exits 

Auxiliary doors on transports 

may be marked by new lights. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
announces that it will mark auxil- 
iary exits on its planes more con- 
spicuously, with illuminated signs, 
and make further effort to tell pas- 
sengers how to use them in event of 
emergency. 

1 Flashers — Electric signs will flash 
over the doors at each takeoff and 
landing, and during rough weather. 
Flight kits in seat pockets will con- 
tain pamphlets on their use. 

► New Idea — The action is being 
taken, the airline said, at the sug- 
gestion of a recent editorial in a 
Memphis newspaper, pointing out 
that passengers are not aware of the 
auxiliary exits and are unfamiliar 
with their operation. 

► Emphasis on Exits — The fact is 
that this matter has been under 
study for some time in official quar- 
ters, and there is a strong possibility 
that safety regulations may be pro- 
mulgated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to draw more attention to the 

► Rules Prescribed — Regulations now 
require that for every five to 15 pas- 
sengers in a plane there be an emer- 
gency exit opposite the regular en- 
trance door. Above 15, there must 
be such an exit for every additional 
seven passengers or fraction there- 
of, not to include four doors, includ- 
ing the main one. Because the pilot’s 
compartment is separate from the 
passenger cabin, exit thereby is not 
considered, although the pilot has 
his own entrance to the plane. 

► Markings — Thus the usual Doug- 
las passenger transport has three 
emergency exits in addition to the 
main door. These, however, are 
small — usually below a window — 
and are marked unobtrusively by a 
small sign and an arrow or other 
device. There is no regulation as to 
marking, but suggestions recently 
have been made that larger signs 
might call attention to them, or they 
might be painted with a contrasting 

Special lights are looked upon 
with disfavor by some, who say that 
failure of the plane’s electrical sys- 


tem, which might occur in a mishap, 
obviously would put the lights out 
of action. 

► Automatic Safety — Most safety 
doors have a small catch at the bot- 
tom, and the suggestion has been 
made that this might be eliminated 
and a mechanism installed so a flick 
of a single latch would open them 


that the board find Pan American 
has acquired control of Aeronaves de 
Mexico, S. A., and hold public hear- 
ings to determine whether the ac- 
quisition satisfies requirements of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Matson Navigation Co. 


easily. 

Those studying the problem feel 
that one of the most effective meas- 
ures that can be taken is education 
of the public, either by pamphlet as 
Chicago and Southern propose, or 
by instruction on the plane. 

PAA Owns 20% Stock 
Of Guatemala Line 

CAB rules U.S. company does not 

control Latin American link. 

Civil Aeronautics Board has ac- 
cepted its examiner's recommenda- 
tions and found that Pan American 
Airways does not control Aerovias 
de Guatemala, S. A. 

The board found that changes in 
relationship between the two have 
effectively eliminated “means and 
methods by which Pan American 
might or could control Aerovias.” 
The wording in many parts of the 
opinion was that used by J. Francis 
Reilly, now assistant to Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue, in his supplemental 
report as examiner last July. 

► Holdings Reduced — An earlier re- 
port in April, 1942, recommended 
the board find that Pan American 
had acquired control of the Guate- 
malan line, and that the acquisition 
be approved. Pan American, taking 
exception, then asked that the rec- 
ord be reopened with respect to sale 
of 150 of Pan American’s 300 shares 
of Aerovias’ authorized stock to Al- 
fred E. Denby, president, manager 
and director and owner of 300 
shares (40 percent) of Aerovias’ 
stock. This left Pan American own- 
ing 20 percent of Aerovias' author- 
ized stock. 

Further hearing was held, and 
Reilly’s supplemental report con- 
cluded that “the mere ownership of 
20 percent” of the stock does not 
enable Pan American to control 
Aerovias. The board so found, and 
dismissed Pan American’s applica- 
tion for approval of acquisition of 
control, if it be found to exist. The 
opinion stated that Pan American 
had controlled Aerovias, however, 
from formation of the latter in Au- 
gust, 1940, until approximately 
April, 1942. 

Another similar case awaits board 
action. Reilly has recommended 


Asks Pacific AirRoutes 

Files application with CAB for 

West Coast-Honolulu service. 

Matson Navigation Co. announces 
it is filing application with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for four air 
transport services over its steamship 
routes between Honolulu and Seat- 
tle, Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

William P. Roth, president, de- 
scribed the proposal as a departure 
from the question of ownership or 
operation of “air companies” by 
other modes of transportation, and 
said no limitation was suggested by 
Matson “on issuance of certificates to 
strictly air carriers or to other com- 
mon carriers which the CAB might 
feel also to be in the public interest.” 
► Integrated Operation — An “inte- 
grated transport operation employ- 
ing aircraft,” he said, would be a 
“progressive development.” Matson, 
who has been expected for some 
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LARGEST MODIFICATION CENTER FOR B-17 S: 

Continental Air Lines will start operation of a 90-acre, $5 ,000,000 heavy 
bomber modification center at Denver Oct. 1. Functioning under Army Air 
Forces contract, the center is described by CAL as the largest in the coun- 
try for B- 17 Flying Fortresses. The hangars are 600 ft. long and 400 wide. 
At capacity, the center is expected to employ 3,000 persons, 70 percent 
women. Construction started in May. 


time to file such an application, was 
said to receive no government aid or 
subsidy in any form as a steamship 
company and “it does not ask for 
subsidy in operation of air transport 
equipment.” 

Roth said many foreign steamship 
companies, among them Cunard 
White Star, Bank, Peninsular and 
Oriental lines, had “announced their 
intention” to use aircraft in interna- 
tional trade after the war, in con- 
junction with the steamship services, 
and "Matson cannot lag behind.” 

Air Service Changes 

Airline service changes reported 
to Civil Aeronautics Board include 
Braniff Airways' suspension of serv- 
ice to Fort Worth. 

Probably effective until November 
or after, the suspension was neces- 
sitated by airport construction work. 
American Airlines and Delta Air also 
serve Fort Worth. 

► Lacks Equipment — Eastern Air 
Lines resumed service on Route 5 
between Houston and San Antonio, 
Oct. 1, after new facilities became 
available. Braniff’s route 50 be- 
tween those points remains sus- 
pended due to lack of equipment. 

Oct. 1 also saw the opening of 
TWA's recently authorized service 
to Phoenix, Ariz., on Route 2. 

CAA Asks Mechanic 
Certificate Plan 

Circulates request for recommen- 
dations to modernize system. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
wants a modernized version of Sec- 
tion 24 of the Civil Air Regulations 
on certification of aircraft and en- 
gine mechanics, but first it desires 
comment from the aviation industry 
on a proposed redraft prepared in 


preparation for a post-war influx of 
mechanics. 

The suggested rewrite by Fred 
M. Lanter. Director of Safety Regu- 
lation for the CAA, was circulated 
late last year, but comment was 
scattered, and the agency is renew- 
ing its request for criticism. 

1 License — Mechanics still carry the 
same kind of license they had in 
1927 to repair the equipment flown 
in those days, and the CAA feels 
that the time has come to change 
the basis for certification, without 
waiting until after the war. Pilot 
certificates have been revised as air- 
planes become more complex. 

> Experience — Now, it is said, the 
complexity of aircraft is so great 
that it is impossible to certify a 
mechanic’s competency through the 
whole range unless he has had many 



Fred M. Lanter, the director of 
Safety Regulation for Civil Aero- 
nautic s Administration, who has re- 
vised aircraft and engine mechanic 
regulations and is circularizing the 
industry for comment. 
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years of experience with various 
types. Furthermore, it is unreason- 
able to require such experience be- 
fore a certificate can be granted to 
permit work on types on which he 
has adequate background. Begin- 
ners and specialists deserve several 
narrower fields in which to qualify, 
CAA says. Aircraft have increased 
in number and so has the variety 
of mechanics’ jobs, 

Lanter predicts there will come 
a time when CAA inspectors will 
find it physically impossible to 
check all major repair jobs, and the 
proposed change would decentralize 
the authority for such inspection to 
aid the plane owner. 

> Certification — "CAA feels,” Lan- 
ter says, "that with the expansion 
of the industry in the post-war 
period it cannot have, nor does it 
desire to have, the number of in- 
spectors necessary to carry on the 
actual physical inspection of all re- 
pairs. Proper certification of me- 
chanics in the categories in which 
they are especially skilled will re- 
sult in great convenience to the 
owners of aircraft, and obviate the 
delays often encountered heretofore 
owing to lack of government-em- 
ployed inspectors or their unavail- 
ability.” 

The proposed breakdown on me- 
chanics’ certificates would put them 
in three categories — Aircraft Tech- 
nicians, Aircraft Engine Techni- 
cians, and Specialist Technicians — 
some with multiple ratings. 

The CAA reports that a majority 
of the older mechanics will benefit 
by the extension of privileges and 
be given all ratings for which ex- 
perience fits them. 

"The CAA is not so much con- 
cerned,” it was stated, “over the 
problem of rating these men as it 
is over the new mechanics who are 
certain to apply for certificates after 
the war. The nature of war training 
will produce men well trained in a 
limited field, and the CAA believes 
this skill should be recognized.” 

UAL Lists ATC Jobs 

Denver unit provides intensified 

course in flight and ground work. 

A new review by United Air Lines 
of its contract training activities 
shows what one of the nation’s air- 
lines is doing to instruct flight and 
ground personnel for the Army Air 
Transport Command. 

United’s ATC pilot training is 
done at Denver, where Capt. George 
I. Myers is in charge of the center. 
The captain, an early pilot in the air 
mail service, has been supervising 
flight training for United since 1929. 
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► Two Phases— The Denver ATC 
transition pilot training program has 
two phases. Students spend a month 
in ground and flight instruction 
there, then another month as co- 
pilots and observers on ATC domes- 
tic cargo routes for practical instruc- 
tion in transport operation under 
UAL contract pilots. 

Classrooms and Link trainer 
rooms in a downtown office build- 
ing are augmented by flight training 
facilities at Denver municipal air- 
port. Eight ground school instruc- 
tors, 18 Link operators and 28 flight 
operators are on the training staff. 

► Training for Mechanics — Mechan- 
ics’ training is given at New York, 
Chicago, Denver, San Francisco and 
Seattle. All graduates of Army tech- 
nical schools, these mechanics re- 
ceive supervision by full-time com- 
pany personnel, on the job, to equip 
them to become crew chiefs, flight 
engineers and line mechanics on 
ATC routes. The enrollment period 
is three months. 

UAL pictures its Denver center as 
an outgrowth of a specialized train- 
ing school for its own new pilots, 
established at Tracy, Calif., in 1940. 
The school moved to Cheyenne in 
1942 and thence to Denver early this 
year. 

United describes it as "the first 
move of its kind taken by any air- 
line toward controlled airline in- 
structions of future co-pilots by vet- 
eran personnel.” 

Midwest Air Terminal 

Oklahoma City starts $25,000,000 

passenger and freight station, with 

seaplane base. 

A $25,000,000 air freight and pas- 
senger terminal at Oklahoma City is 
already under way, according to 
Mayor R. E. Hefner, in announcing 
plans for this program last week. 
"While others have been talking . . . 
we already own more than half of 
the land for the terminal. We have 
ample cash on hand and have reason 
to believe that the airlines and in- 
dustry are wholeheartedly behind 
the program.” 

► Features — Plans call for a terminal 
covering 6 sq. mi. within 9 mi. of 
the city’s business district, and a 
seaplane base on a 2,500 acre lake 
near by. Other features outlined by 
the Austin Co., aircraft plant and 
airport designers, call for two 11,000 
ft. runways, 500 ft. wide, to serve 
glider tow-trains and planes carry- 
ing up to 400 passengers or 160,000 
lb. of freight; four runways for com- 
mercial planes; a civilian flying field; 
a helicopter base; a passenger ter- 


minal with 100-room hotel; and 
hangars. Railroads and truck lines 
will enter the terminal on a level 
below the apron. Motor cars will 
have direct access to the passenger 
terminal through traffic arteries. 


NAA To Map Policies 
InOklahomaCityTalks 

Program for U. S. as well as pri- 
vate interests to be considered. 

National Aeronautic Association’s 
national aviation conference, Nov. 
11-13, at Oklahoma City, will seek 
clarification of policies of the gov- 
ernment and private interests in 
aviation, including private flying, 
the domestic airlines and aircraft 
production. 

Gill Robb Wilson, president of 
NAA, said “the conference was be- 
ing held for the benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole and the various 
related groups.” 

“The conference will include the 
directing individuals in the manu- 
facturing, operating and servicing 
organizations of the industry, and 
the national, state and municipal 
officers carrying responsibilities in 
this connection,” Wilson said. 

Gives Scholarships 

United Air Lines has announced 
the granting to 22 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country of 
scholarships to enable teachers of 
aviation subjects to conduct aviation 
research or follow special aviation 
education courses. 



SUPER TOWER; 

Dayton Municipal Airport’s double- 
deck, CAA-operate d control tower, 
just completed, is believed to be one 
of the largest in the country, 28 ft. 
by 28 ft. It adjoins four hangars 
used by the Accelerated Service 
Test Branch of Wright Field. 


SHORTLINES 


► American Airlines continues to re- 
port gains in express and mail. Of 
the former, 2,043,958 lb. were carried 
during August. 67.3 percent over 
August a year ago. The figures on 
mail were 2,484,601 lb., a 92.1 percent 
increase. Average payload of 4,688 
lb. per airplane mile in August was 
13.8 percent above August 1942. Load 
factor was 92.6 percent. 

► Braniff hit a new high in passenger 
traffic during August. Revenue pas- 
senger miles were 6,673,508, compared 
with 3,855,174 in the same month last 
year. Number of passengers went up 
54 percent, from 10,968 in August, 
1942, to 16,891. Braniff said its 78,- 
773,995 express pound miles in Au- 
gust this year was a 227 percent in- 
crease, or more than three times last 
year’s figure for August. Mail was 
well up, pound miles being 201,532,- 
107, compared with 78,639,000. Pound- 
age was up 138 percent to 515,686. 

► Pennsylvania-Central has opened 
reservations offices in the Field 
building in Chicago. 

► Braniff announces cash purchase of 
$4,500,000 in War Bonds, divided 
among the 21 communities it serves 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Illinois and Colorado. The 
money came from the line’s recent 
financing program, in which 400,000 
additional shares of capital stock 
were sold in anticipation of post-war 
equipment needs. 

► Railway Express Agency’s air ex- 
press cargo handled in May by the 
nation’s commercial airlines was 44.1 
percent above May, 1942. Gross rev- 
enue increased 32.1 percent in the 
same comparison. Shipments last May 
numbered 118,699, carrying 2,344,861 
lb. compared with 1,626,202 lb. in May 
a year ago. 

► Pan American Airways has been 
unable to obtain equipment to re- 
build its motor overhaul shop at 
Brownsville, Tex., destroyed by fire 
last November, The Civil Aeronautics 
Board disclosed that Pan American 
does not control Aerovias de Guate- 
mala, S. A. The board learned that 
Aerovias’ motor overhaul is done at 
Curtiss-Wright Service Station, Cald- 
well, N. J. 

► The Canadian government has ear- 
marked $560,000 to open two new 
services by publicly owned Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, the first from Mon- 
treal via Blissville and Halifax to 
Sydney, N. S., and the second from 
Winnipeg via Saskatoon to Edmonton. 
The eastern service will operate in 
addition to the present service from 
Montreal via Moncton to Halifax. The 
western service will cost about 
$360,000 to put into operation, and is 
part of the TCA inter-city improve- 
ment service to give direct service to 
the important supply base of Exmon- 
ton, in addition to the present service 
via Regina, Lethbridge and Calgary. 
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FINANCIAL 

********************** ****** 
Wide Divergence Continuing 
In Airline and Plane Price Trends 

Financial commentator points out that aircraft industry leads 
"war” group, while air carriers are in "peace” category. 

By ROGER WILCO 


The wide divergence in the price 
trends of aircraft and air transport 
stocks continues to attract consid- 
erable attention. Interestingly 
enough, the aircraft industry has 
come to represent the leading “war” 
group in the market and the air car- 
riers have advanced as the leading 
candidate in the “peace” category. 

► Aircraft Preferred — Shortly prior 
to the outbreak of war, investment 
circles showed a decided preference 
for aircraft shares. When the Unit- 
ed States became an active belliger- 
ent, however, the prices of these 
shares started on a downward de- 
cline and have never been the same 
since. Airline prices, while very 
nervous at the time of our entry into 
the war — on fears that the industry 
would be nationalized — recovered 
sharply and started a long upward 

These trends are highlighted by 
the accompanying tables. It can be 
seen that from the time of the Euro- 
pean war to pre-Pearl Harbor day, 
there was very little change in the 
over-all course of both groups. How- 
ever, since Sept. 5, 1939, and up to 
a recent date— Sept. 25, 1943 — the 
aircrafts declined on an average of 
about 25 percent while the air trans- 
ports gained an average of 144 per- 

► Airlines Kept Entity — During this 
period it was found that taxes and 
other concomitants of a war econ- 
omy did not permit the aircraft in- 
dustry to realize the enormous 
profits previously anticipated. The 
airlines, instead of going out of busi- 
ness as individual entities, retained 
their independence and prospered as 
never before. 

The major reason for the price 
disparities of the two aviation 
groups, however, is in the prospects 
of the future. The basic reasoning 
appears to maintain that once the 
war is over, the airlines will be able 
to obtain adequate equipment, facili- 
ties and personnel to launch a tre- 
mendous expansion program. On 


the other hand, the aircraft builders 
are expected — according to this rea- 
soning — to experience a sharp cur- 
tailment in production. 

► Fallacies Cited — There are a num- 
ber of fallacies present in this type 
of curb-stone analysis. In fact, it is 
no analysis whatsoever, but superfi- 
cial guesswork. 

At the present time, the price 
level of aircraft shares is lower than 
at the time when war started, yet 
the most pessimistic observer must 
agree that the aircraft industry will 
do more business in the post-war 
period than prior to September, 
1939. A modern, well-equipped air 
force most certainly can be ex- 
pected as part of an American pro- 
gram. And further, if the airlines 
are going to have this tremendous 
expansion — as the market seems to 
think — the aircraft industry will be 
favored with a good deal of busi- 

► Growth with Uncertainty — As has 
been noted in this space before, 
while the air carriers will unques- 
tionably experience important 
growth and characteristics, the in- 
dustry has no assurance of sustained 
profitable operations and will not be 
without many problems and compli- 
cations. 

There is also a fundamental fal- 
lacy that peace is bad for business. 



Peace is constructive for all indus- 
try and in broad terms is harmful 
to no single group. As the war con- 
tinues, more regimentation, greater 
restraints and higher taxes are piled 
on the nation’s industrial machine. 
With the conclusion of hostilities, 
the prospects for free enterprise are 
greatly strengthened. Further, the 
possibilities favor less onerous tax- 
ation and hence better opportunities 
for profitable operation. In a world 
that needs to be reconstructed and 
rebuilt, it is difficult to see how a 
great industrial mechanism such as 
the aircraft manufacturing group 
will want for lack of activity. 

► Too Much Selling? — In viewing all 
of these factors, many market ob- 
servers are taking heart in the be- 
lief that the selling of the aircraft 
shares may have been overcome just 
as much as the buying of airline se- 
curities may have over-anticipated 
near-term possibilities. 

Aviation Corp. Sales 
Up 100% for 9 Months 

Reports $57,234,555 against $29,- 

635,211; net 49c a share. 

Aviation Corp.’s consolidated net 
sales of aircraft engines, propellers, 
precision parts and other war ma- 
terials amounted to $57,234,555 for 
the nine months ended Aug. 31, al- 
most doubling the $29,635,211 figure 
for the same period last year. 

Victor Emanuel, president, said 
net income before federal taxes 
amounted to $9,727,486 compared 
with $8,371,716 for the 1942 period. 
Consolidated net income after all 
charges and taxes was $2,810,486, or 
49 cents a share, against $3,671,716 
or 64 cents a share for the nine 
months period last year. 

► Tax 2*A Times Net Income — The 
federal tax provision, he reported, 
was $6,917,000, or $1.19 a share, al- 
most two and one half times net 
earnings. Taxes for the same period 
a year ago were $4,700,000, or 81 
cents a share. 

“Despite voluntary reduction in 
contract prices to the government,” 
said Emanuel, “earnings from manu- 
facturing operations alone showed 
some improvement.” 

► Investment Income Off — “In addi- 
tion to the larger tax provision," he 
added, “other factors contributing 
to lowered net earnings included a 
decrease of $96,166 in dividend in- 
come from investments; non-recur- 
rence of profit on sale of securities 
during the past nine months as com- 
pared with $1,318,308 from that 
source last year; also income deduc- 
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tion for the current period as a pro- 
vision for post-war readjustment 
amounting to $855,000, compared 
with $495,000 for the period ended 
a year ago.” 

Aviation Corporation’s consolida- 
ted earnings, which for 1942 and 
1943 are subject to change from con- 
tract negotiation, do not include its 
equity in the earnings of subsidiar- 
ies not consolidated, New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. and American 
Central Manufacturing Corp. or of 
other companies in which it has 
large investments, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., American 
Airlines, Inc., Pan American Air- 
ways and Roosevelt Field, Inc. 

Curtiss Renegotiation 

Conclusion of a renegotiation 
agreement between the government 
and Curtiss-Wright Corp. for 1942, 
disclosed that the settlement was the 
same as indicated in the preliminary 
report made by Curtiss-Wright Aug. 
16, which showed that voluntary 
price reductions plus renegotiation 
would result in a saving to the gov- 
ernment of $175,139,379. 

West Coast Labor Plan 
Studied forOtherAreas 

Program for manpower utilization 

to be adapted to critical sections. 

General application of the West 
Coast Manpower Plan to all labor 
shortage areas is being planned by 
the War Manpower Commission. 

Better utilization of available 
manpower is now the primary aim 
of getting the necessary workers for 
aircraft and other war plants, ac- 
cording to Lawrence A. Appley, ex- 
ecutive director of the WMC, who 
says the manufacturers must give 
the same “careful planning and 
consideration to the human elements 
in their plants as they do the pro- 
duction elements.” 

Most aircraft executives contend 
that they are doing exactly that, but 
Jack Skelly, assistant director of the 
WMC’s bureau of utilization, esti- 
mated that if full utilization of man- 
power could be obtained, war pro- 
duction would be increased by 25 
percent. 

► Conferences Held — Several con- 
ferences held during the past few 
days have given a clearer outline of 
the War Manpower Commission’s 
policies including certain phases of 
the problem of vital interest to man- 
agement. 

Skelly and other WMC officials 


feel that many employers think their 
job is production and the govern- 
ment’s job is to supply workers and 
community facilities. WMC officials 
feel that management must accept 
a responsibility on both scores. WMC 
contends further that the relative 
inefficiency of some war plants is 
not so much a result of deliberate 
labor hoarding, but is a result rather 
of lack of knowledge on the part of 
the employer as to how to use the 
manpower he has. 

WMC suggests that if large num- 
bers of workers are sent to a plant 
and a number almost as large quit 
because of poor working conditions, 
there is no reason to continue to re- 
fer workers to the plant until the 
circumstances causing the turnover 
have been corrected. 

► Consultants Tackle Problem — The 
WMC now has 135 consultants in the 
field and ten in Washington to help 
employers get better utilization from 
their working force. 

Management has pointed out that 
working conditions are only one rea- 
son for labor turnover and that 
many other factors enter into the 
turnover problem— crux of the man- 
power situation particularly in the 
West Coast aircraft plants. 

Committees to improve utilization 
of manpower in the West Coast area, 
as part of the West Coast manpower 
program, will be set up within a 
month, and the procedure will be 
followed soon in all other labor 
shortage areas. 

► Revised for Other Areas — The 
West Coast plan will be adapted and 
modified to meet the particular cir- 
cumstances of each shortage area. 


1944 Program 

The government's official air- 
plane objective in 1944 is said 
by informed sources to be 115,- 
000 units, although schedules are 
presently being made on a 10,— 
000-a-month basis. 

Average unit weight next year 
will be about one-third more 
than that of this year. The 
trainer program, these sources 
say, will be replacements only, 
and the spotter plane program 
will be greatly curtailed. If we 
move into the Pacific in the near 
future, spotters might be cut out 
entirely. 

This year's production of ap- 
proximately 85,000 planes will 
cost about $12,000,000,000. The 
1944 program sets the estimate 
at proportionately more by 
number, plus one-third approxi- 
mately for additional weight. 


Meanwhile, what started out in 
Congress to be a discussion of the 
advisability of drafting fathers, 
turned into a full-blown debate on 
the entire manpower situation, with 
the drafting of fathers only one of 
many elements involved. 

Some officials hold that it is a 
question of drafting fathers or draft- 
ing key men in industry and it seems 
fairly well established in official cir- 
cles now that fathers will be drafted 
unless they are involved in the pro- 
duction of aircraft or other critical 
war equipment. 

► Short Shifts for Women — The 
adoption of a much wider scale of 
part-time or split shift for women 
workers, already being undertaken 
in some aircraft plants with satis- 
factory results, is recommended by 
the WMC’s Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The committee emphasized that 
careful selection and placement of 
part-time workers is essential to 
their effective utilization and that 
the success of the program depends 

(1) on acceptance by the employer; 

(2) on the cooperation and accept- 
ance by full-time employees and (3) 
on the satisfaction that the part-time 
worker takes in contributing to the 
war effort. 


Bendix Plants Boost 
Magnesium Output 

Last month's record of four foun- 
dries more than in all of 1939. 

Four New Jersey foundries of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. last month 
produced more magnesium castings 
for the aircraft industry than their 
entire 1939 output. 

Anthony Cristello, foundry man- 
ager of the corporation’s Eclipse- 
Pioneer Division, said monthly pro- 
duction in New Jersey alone now 
averages nearly 400,000 lbs. and that 
increased facilities to be available 
shortly, will boost this total to more 
than 8,500,000 lbs. annually. 

Cristello said a single day's pro- 
duction now exceeds the total yearly 
output for 1931. 

New Border Port 

Work has been started on a new 
international commercial airport at 
Fort William, Ont., at the head of 
the Great Lakes. The new 300-acre 
airport is being constructed by the 
Department of Transport, Ottawa, 
and will be equipped for customs 
and immigration clearance. 
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EDITORIAL 


Letting the People Know 


A viation News in its third week of existence ap- 
. peared with an editorial which has resulted in 
formal approval by OWI of a report on the airlines’ 
war contracts. 

Ever since Pearl Harbor, the Air Transport In- 
dustry has been subjected to an unreasonable cen- 
sorship by the Air Transport Command under the 
excuse of military secrecy. Many details must 
remain secret, of course, but even publication of the 
broad outlines of the industry’s war program have 
been quashed. 

In the meantime, the more liberal Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations of the War Department has permitted 
just about every other industry in the country to 
tell the public how it has converted to war. All 
news by ATC contractors must first be cleared with 
ATC’s press officer who has usually killed the re- 
leases before they could reach the bureau. 

Even government officials are beginning to won- 
der in public. Mr. Grover Loening, consultant on 
aircraft to WPB, for example, told the Traffic Club 
of New York last week: 

“Of course, even during this war, there have been 
some private initiative transoceanic airline opera- 
tions that are most remarkable and a tremendous 


tribute to those who engineered them. The Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., for example, has for several 
years now been operating a magnificent airline to 
Australia from California, purely for company pur- 
poses, done by private initiative and as a private 
enterprise, and not under the government. 

“This airline has halved the time schedule that 
we have had heretofore, and there has been only 
the scarcest mention in the press of how it is con- 
ducting a daily service on a six-day turn-around 
over this tremendous stretch.” 

This is exactly what we mean. The aviation 
magazines and the nation’s newspapers would have 
been delighted to let the people know of such ac- 
complishments long ago. Army forbade it. Consoli- 
dated’s Consairways has been under strict secrecy 
ever since it started. So has United Air Lines’ 
trans-Pacific operation. So have all other airline 
accomplishments for the war effort. 

OWI should be commended for its decision to 
prepare a report to the public. We hope it will win 
its fight to tell what it believes should be told, be- 
cause, although ATC has given reluctant approved 
to the project, it will probably wish to continue 
blue penciling copy — even that of OWI. 


Excellent Public Relations 


T he war department’s two-day conference with 
industry, labor and the press last week stands 
out as one of its most intelligent public relations 
feats of recent years. 

Although the nation’s aircraft executives are 
much closer to the war, and what it means, than 
the management group of most other industries, the 
plane builders were unanimous in their praise for 
the conference. An example of the interest mani- 
fest was that of Mr. Donald Douglas, who broke a 
record of years of non-Washington attendance in 
order to hear what the War Department had to say. 


There is apparent a turn-about in the depart- 
ment’s entire philosophy of public relations which 
is encouraging to experienced press people in Wash- 
ington. It is also apparent in the increased will- 
ingness of the services to cooperate with the Office 
of War Information. 

Aviation has everything to gain from an enlight- 
ened policy of publicity, for the public has always 
been enthusiastic for all flying and as the Gallup 
Poll has shown on various occasions, the public has 
been ahead of its government in air development 
for several years. 


Those Future Shortlines 


I n the past it has frequently been the semi-in- 
formed enthusiasts who have made the headlines 
by forecasting fabulous development of the airlines. 
Too often, too, these forecasts have dwelt exclu- 
sively on foreign operations. 

Last week, however, conservative and cautious 
Charlie Stanton, CAA’s administrator, released “An 
exhaustive and well-documented statement,” as 
CAB described it, which turned the spotlight on the 


future of truly local air service. Another well 
known airman, Grover Loening, pictures transports 
leaving New York and Washington like trolley cars, 
every few minutes. Tom Girdler believes every 
town will have air mail pickup service. These and 
many other statements, by men who have the back- 
ing of experience and statistics, are telling the pub- 
lic what aviation will be after the war. Men like 
Stanton, Loening, and Girdler cannot be discounted. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Buy Tail Wheels.. Jail Wheel Tires & Tubes 



THE GENERAL my 


*IN ONE PACKAGEl m,. to, 

GENERAL'S tire-tube-wheel combination 
you eliminate need for extra storage space 
. . . avoid unnecessary inventory . . . save 


and at the same time get the quality design 


The General Tire & Rubber Company’s complete ahead-of-the-field 
line of military and commercial type tail wheels is backed by 
General's long, practical experience in the manufacture of aircraft 
wheels, brakes, tires and allied aviation products . . . 

General tail wheels are rugged, built to take as much abuse as main 
landing wheels . . . yet they’re light — for increased payload! 
Designed to meet Army, Navy and C. A. A. specifications . . . General 
tail wheels and tires alike have proved their superiority in action 
on every type of aircraft and in tests run at General’s own completely 
equipped laboratories as well as in extensive tests by leading users. 
A case in point was the way the General Twin-Bead tail wheel tire 
stood up . . . where single bead tires failed ... in sideload tests run 
by a large, eastern aircraft company. General’s Twin-Bead feature 
provides extra- grip on the wheel rim! 


that counts! 




So it’s good news that today General 
has production facilities available for 
immediate delivery on General tir es. 
tubes and wheels. For further inforn 
thru write or wire — Aviation Division 


•he GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY . AKRON, OHIO 


America’s International Airways Pioneer 



A MERICA’S pioneer in world aviation. Pan 
„ American Airways, has expanded from a 
100-mile Key West-to-Havana run in 1927 to 
a 100,000 mile global network today, serving 
far more routes and nations than any other 
international airline. 

The international air routes pioneered by 
Pan American Airways as well as its vast air- 
port facilities, are making vital contributions 
to the United Nations’ war effort. 

Texaco is proud of the part it has played in 
furnishing Aviation Gasoline to important sec- 
tions of this great airline. It is proud, too, that— 

More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 




PAA CLIPPER AT NEW ORLEANS 


A Texaco Aviation Engineer will gladly co- 
operate in the selection of the most suitable 
Texaco Aviation Products for your require- 
ments. Texaco Aviation Products are available 
at leading airports in the 48 States. Phone the 
nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points, or write to: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


« 



TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT - CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


